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ow many Depreciation 






Reserves are in your 






production line where 






machines ought to be? 













Nyvenscas mechanical industries machine in the plant of your competitor. 


average $8000 net capital goods invest- — 
‘ Depreciation reserves are necessary 





ment per worker. It takes that much to 
keep the average company competitive, 
and to help its workmen produce enough 


and sound. But when they get too large 





it’s a signal to investigate where they can 





be invested for you to the best advantage. 





to maintain the American standard 





In bonds they may earn 2%—in modern 





of living. : vs " 
& cost-cutting Warner & Swasey Turret 






If your investment is less than $8000, Lathes they earn the average user 20%. 





you may be unfair to your workers and to 





These new Warner & Swaseys reduce 





yourself. An operator at an old machine in 
and often end scrap loss, cut cost per 


piece as much as 50%, improve quality 
of product. Bring such machines in your 





your plant can’t be worth as much to 





himself or you as the operator at a new 





production line up to the sound invest- 






ment level and they'll earn more for you 


WARNER than any reserves can do. Warner & 


& Swasey engineers can help you determine 
SWAS EY what that investment level should be for 
your operation. Write Warner & Swasey, 
Turret Lathes Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland 
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The war of the floors 
is settled by rubber 


the other begins, an 1 there hasn't 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


N 


ORE temperamental than any 
skating the floors in a 
rn rink are forever battling with 
other refrigerant to 
the rink and that floor shrinks 
the cold. Turn on the heat in the 
to warm the spectators and the 


star, 


Turn on 


t floor, surrounding the rink, 


nds. 


prevent buckling and cracking 


this war of the floors. they were 


rated by a trench hiled with asphalt 


Ke up the expansion and contrac- 
le room was 
tor a dance or an exhibition and 


But when the who 


so was heated, both floors expanded 
and the asphalt swelled up and spilled 
over in a sticky annoying mass 

A Cleveland heard that 
Goodrich had a rubber expansion joint 
for use in highways. Why 
wouldn't it work in floors? He tried it 
in a municipal auditoruum he was 
when 


engincer 


concrete 


building. It worked perfectly 
both floors expand, the rubber deflects 
downward and leaves its surface flush 
with both floors. When floors contract, 
the rubber resumes its original position 
and is still flush. You'd have to look 
twice to see where one floor ends and 


a single crack nor a penny spent 
floor maintenance 

This Goodrich Expansion Joint Fill 
1s One more example of how Goodr 
research is constantly in 
nHcrency and lit 
try. Every Good 
Goodrich user b 


constant research 


The B. F. Goodrich C« 


Coodrich 


any eat’ aati RUBBER 
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{merica 


Latin took the 


preparations were being complet 


spotl 





the celebration of Pan-American \i 
(April 8-15). The start of the 
Europe last summer opened up a 
of trade relations in the Western I 


isphere, and U. S. business dis 









Latin America anew. The map 






week's cover shows the ties ti 
bind U. S. business and Latin A 
the story on page 15, plus a 

chart on 16. tells how the trade 
has changed since last fall. 













Besides 






Six YEARS aco the Administrati 
laving plans for a huge shelter 







help prevent soil erosion—a strip ol 





100 miles wide and 1,000 miles 






running from Texas up to Canada. 1 





gigantic forest never develope: 
there are 17.000 shelterbelts in th: 


now, and there will be 7,000 mo 






‘ 







spring. What they are, what th 





and how they happened—page 20) S 





Louis is digging in to fight its s 
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problem in earnest—page 33. 





Extra 


Bustness WeeEx’s traveling foreign « 





cables an exclusive interview wit \ 
astas I, Mikoyan, Soviet Russia’s \ 
Premier and 
Trade, on Russia’s current (and futur 
trade policies, with particular refé 

to the United States 






Commissar of Foreig 









page 56. 
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Less Work for the Prowl Car 
Sweeter Sleep for the People in the 


Pyolecled GT 
: 


many thousands 


— a community of 


of families ... where the police shortwave 


sends out fewer alarms where the hrehouse 


“tapper’’ is usually quiet and the clang of an 


ambulance seldom breaks up the night 


and where the people are paving less for se- 


rity from accidents’ financial costs than 


ost others do! 


Such a community does exist——-1f vou can 


sualize all the people insured by American 
Mutual as living together in one safer city. 


lo those people who are determined to 


build. with American Mutual, a form of great- 
security, come practical aids in accident 
like “Watch”* help 


evention, Services 


The Protected ¢ 


wred Py 


ity 


American 


home-owners, car-owners, entire families to 
guard against common hazards. 
Salaried salesmen, writing practically all 


forms of insurance but life guide them 


without bias in establishing more complete 


protection against fire, myury an theft 


And a nation-wide network of service men 


ready to heip, 


waits their emergency call 


wherever they are, and to handle their claims 


fairiy and promptly 


Yet all this actually costs less for these 


policyholders of American Mutual and afhhi- 


ated company have always received divi- 


dends each vear cutting premium Costs 20 to 
30%, depending on the type of protection 


imaginary boundaries) where people im 


tettead Oy 


mmunity (of 


Mutual live safer ive pr dmerian Mutual 


Ona iis mever-ending efforts to prevent Amancial 10s and wtoid aiden 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, Home Office BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Our Times Every month four graphs on ck Wa ‘ 
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. —_ _ business conditions, five on export With Ga 
| Tue seconp newsprint mill in the United , rn'nated 
des “tia aie’ Wied alien euneilieat three on imports will be prepared 1 el ; 
wotates 0 Se .« 4 7 4 ) . ° . . i ., 
cee te ta es tee Ay Pncstiiaiatioes decline in income payments for F« e | 
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| The first plant to use c on yellow et oie 
, — oe chart (see below) is primarily s race now § 
| pine commercially was opened in Texas ; : een 
| late in January. The gumminess of the Laws ratic pr 






tree prevented its conversion into news- 
| print until a special chemical process was 
developed. 

An unusual clause in the lease for a 
store on Michigan Ave., Chicago, stipu- 
lates that the tenant must spend the A petition being circulated in Co 
equivalent of 10% of annual gross sales acks for a vote in November on 
on advertising. Russeks-Fifth Ave., the that would rule trucks off state hig 
renter, insisted on the clause and here’s 


BECAUSE IT’S ILLEGAL to sign a fict 
name to a business reply card, th: 
Office department has authorized 
mail advertisers to add a printed w 
that abuses will not be tolerated 


fight over 






own stren} 
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Having 
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now has { 
again in } 


ting on tl 
yntil Taft 








between noon Saturday and m 










why—it must pay the landlord 4% of Sunday except under special permit too late. 
gross sales in excess of $640,000, as well a 

as a guaranteed minimum yearly rental. Add Our Times Taft Ge 
But before computing the landlord’s 4% EFFiciENT municipal garbage dispos TarT’s M. 
of gross, Russeks is allowed to deduct its quires public cooperation, the Am« lelegates. 
10% allowance for advertising. Public Works Association states. If Wisconsin 






sells by-products made from garb “Stop 


nore afré 
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such as grease, fertilizer, and hog fo 

















Pct LATE LAST WEEK crews drilling a drain- the garbage must be first separate: -ate-snate 
= — —{ | = age tunnel underneath the waterlogged _ its point of origin” from other class . How te 

Fa | et Cripple Creek gold mining district(BW— refuse. Even if a city just burns vote-gette 
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== i Fy — has been driven 11,737 ft. into the granite business, but not as much as Christ: . i 
} + = |-E <= bottom of the gold-containing crater, but an annual survey by a jewelers’ West \ 
tL a) be = i still has some 20,000 ft. to go before it paper, the Jewelers’ Circular-Keysto ONE SPE 
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LANE-WELLS Electrolog PROVIDES | Arrer castINc about for a way to sum- yearly purchases of rings, silverware, 
A COMPLETE RECORD OF SUBSUR- | ™arize month-by-month trade trends watches were made. But in Decem!» 
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culled from bulky statistics, the Bureau when marriages were dropping off tow Dante s 
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of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will a yearly low, jewelers did their lands In Wes 

Lane-Wells Electrolog gives petroleum engi- | release this week its first pictorial charts. business—25.1% of the year’s volun: The local 
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all formations below the derrick floor. Poten- oughly. S 
tial producing zones only a few inches thick | win agai 
can be located with precision from these easily | Hy = = RAPH would be 
interpreted, automatically recorded charts. By | however, 
eliminating the guesswork, Lane-Wells Electro- would zo 
log reduces completion expense and enables oil has a cot 
well operators to get oil at lower cost. The com- gates, al 
plete story of Lane-Wells and the part it plays infinitely 
in oil well drilling and production is available Attorney 
in bulletin form. If you would care to have a 

copy, write Lane-Wells, Los Angeles, California. Defeat 
THREE 4 
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WasuineToNn (Business Week 
With Garner and Vandenberg virtually 
liminated by the Wisconsin primaries, 
the political picture in its broad outlines 

siderably clarified. The Republican 
race now seems to settle down to a battle 
between Taft and Dewey, while the Dem- 
yratic prospect is either Roosevelt or a 
fght over whether he can transfer his 
own strength to some “satisfactory” can- 








Bureau )— 






s COI 








didate. 

Having fouled by failure to enter Il- 
linois’ primary next week, Vandenberg 
now has two strikes, is expected to fan 
again in Nebraska. Ohio’s Bricker is sit- 
ting on the bench, but must stay there 
yntil Taft wins or blows, which may be 


too late. 










Taft Goes after Dewey 
Tarr’s MANAGERS are figuring in terms of 
lelegates. They wanted Dewey to win in 
Wisconsin, despite the popular notion of 
1 “Stop Dewey” alliance. They were 
more afraid of Vandenberg in a dele- 
gate-snatching contest than of Dewey. 
How to ruin Dewey’s reputation as a 
vote-getter is now their problem. They 
must stop local bosses from suspecting 
that Dewey might do them more good 
n pulling their local tickets through. 













West Virginia May Be Test 

ONE SPECTACULAR DEFEAT for Dewey 
would do the trick, they believe, and 
they think the West Virginia primary 
on May 20 may be his Waterloo. Candi- 
lates must file by April 29, which gives 
both Dewey and Taft time to think it 
over after Dewey tests his strength in 
Illinois and Nebraska next week. 

In West Virginia Taft has all the aces. 
The local politicians are for him and he 
would have time to stump the state thor- 
oughly. Still, it’s risky. If Dewey should 
win against that set-up, his nomination 
would be sure. If Taft defeated him, 
however, the Ohio Senator’s chances 
would zoom, especially since he already 
has a considerable bloc of pledged dele- 
gates, and the regular G.O.P. leaders 
infinitely prefer him to the N. Y. District 
Attorney. 
















Defeat for Mining Bloc 


Taree More rears of reciprocal trade- 
agreement making are assured by the Sen- 
ate’s vote, the greatest victory of Cordell 
Hull since he threw Ray Moley and 
George Peek out of the New Deal. 

The vote also marks the first defeat 
of the Western mining bloc in the Sen- 
ate in recent years. Once so powerful 
that it forced the Treasury into the for- 
ign silver-buying policy, which still con- 
tinues, not to mention the domestic silver 
subsidy, the mining bloc also ganged up 
with the oil, coal and lumber boys to 











tack so-called excise taxes on the existing 
tariff structure. But the bloc failed to 
exempt four commodities from 
Hull’s agreement-making powers, just as 
it failed in the attempt to scuttle the 
Hull program by requiring Senate ratifi- 
cation of agreements. 

No wonder it is scared 
Townsend’s threat to its dream of $1.29 
silver, even if Hull is on its side in that 
fight. 


those 


of Senator 


Thumbs Down on Soviet 


Corpe.t Hutt will continue “moral pres- 
sure” against any arms shipments to 
Soviet Russia, ostensibly because Russia 
was guilty of aggression against Finland 
and Poland, actually because the planes 
or other war materials might find their 
way to another “aggressor”—Nazi Ger- 
many. The Administration is following 





On the Carpet 





Harris & Bwing 





BoMBARDED WITH CENSURE from 
Congress, the press, and business 
groups, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will go to the 
mat Monday at a hearing to de- 
cide whether it exceeded its au- 
thority when it cracked down on 
the Radio Corp. of America’s tele- 
vision set sales campaign. Last 
Tuesday RCA gave FCC Chair- 
man James L. Fly (above) its best 
(Red) network to answer attacks 
—which included a demand from 
Senator Lundeen, Minnesota Far- 
mer-Laborite, for a Senate inves- 
tigation of FCC’s action. Fly 
offered the defense that television 
is still not ready to render accept- 
able public service, but his state- 
ment indicated FCC might soon 
lift its suspension of the permission 
previously given, for limited com- 
mercialization of television. 














its “short of war” policy which Roose- 
velt announced even before Hitler moved 
into Poland. There may be outcries from 
the isolationists, for this policy more or 


' 

less means taking sides, but the popular 
feeling in the 
since the Fi 


country is so obviously 
anti-Soviet nnish invasion 
that criticism won't worry either Roose- 
velt or Hull very much. Even if they did, 
the gentlemen 
known to be rather stubborn. 


concerned have been 


Steel for the Navy 

Tue Navy nopes to lower defense book- 
keeping and freight costs, and to get bet- 
ter prices for quantity purchases, through 
a new program of buying steel on a six- 
month basis. Fewer companies may share 
bidders 
will enjoy shorter term price obligations. 
Bulk of naval steel for new construction 
heretofore has been on a long-term ship- 


in the business, but successful 


to-ship basis. Carnegie-Ilinois gets an 
award for 10,000 tons, Alan Wood Steel 
+,000 first contracts 


the new system 


WPA vs. PWA 

Apvocates of an extra half billion for 
WPA (making a total of $1,500,000,000) 
are afraid of a move to shift the money 
to PWA. An attempt on these lines was 
made last year by Rep. Starnes. They 
look for a compromise to emerge in the 


tons, in the under 


Senate in the form of a combined relief 
and public works bill providing for joint 
PWA-WPA projects, perhaps with WPA 
supplying the unskilled labor. 

Administrative groundwork for such a 
plan was laid last July when the Presi- 
dent put the 
roof. 


two agencies under one 


Patent Protection 

Tue Senate probably will approve a bill, 
already passed by the House without 
fanfare, which seeks to protect patent 
holders against importation of products 
made by processes patented in this coun- 
try. Such importation would be declared 
an unfair trade practice unless the goods 
were made under license granted by the 
patentee. This legislation would provide 
much more protection than is afforded by 
the present rather cumbersome system of 
filing complaints with the tariff com- 
mission. 


White Collar Definition 


REPEATED INVITATIONS by Wage-Hour 
Administrator Fleming have failed to 
discover any wide interest in the hear- 
ing scheduled for April 10 on exemption 
of “white collar” employees. While prob- 
able changes in regulations defining “ex- 
ecutive,” “administrative” and “profes- 
sional” employees and “outside sales- 


men” will be confined, in the first in- 














“Firms Locating in 

Massachusetts Find 
Thousands of 

Cooperative Workers”’ 


Nicholas P. Morrissey, President 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor 











If you plan starting a new business 
— moving to a better location — es- 
tablishing a branch in the nation’s 
mightiest market, the Northeast — 
investigate Massachusetts, where la- 
bor works with management to build 
profitable business. 

170,000 experienced Massachusetts 
factory workers (41% highly skilled, 
34%, semi-skilled) are ready to work 
for you. Their relations with employ- 
ers are shown by Massachusetts’ rec- 
ord—the major industrial state with 
the greatest freedom from lost work 
per employee due to strikes. 


WITHIN 500 MILES ARE STATES WITH... 
54% of U.S. industrial salaries and wages; 
63% of U.S. income taxes; 

70% of U.S. savings deposits. ° 

TAXES IN MASSACHUSETTS (state and /ocal} 

ON MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS ARE 

LOWER, for the average company, than in 
any other important industrial state. 

MASSACHUSETTS PER CAPITA DEBT... 

(clue to future taxes) is 28% below the 
United States average. 


MASSACHUSETTS HAS ATTRACTED MORE NEW 
FIRMS /(/atest census} THAN ANY OTHER STATE 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES! 
Send for this free book on why 
it is profitable to locate in 
Massachusetts. No obligation. 
We preserve strict confidence. —— 
COME WHERE BUSINESS AND 
LABOR UNITE FOR PROFITS 
< 
> * 
Development and Industrial Co 
State House, Boston, Mass. 














stance, to wholesale distributive trades 
which petitioned for amendment, such 
changes will establish a precedent bound 
to have great weight in other industries. 


Wagner Act Strategy 
ADMINISTRATION STRATEGY in blocking 
Wagner Act amendments was revealed 
this week in the peculiar behavior of 
Rep. Mary Norton’s Labor Committee. 
Following adoption of several “com- 
promise” amendments, the committee 
voted to ask the Speaker to bring the 
amending bill up in the House under 
suspension of the rules. This would shut 
off further amendments from the floor 
and obviously is an attempt to forestall 
more drastic proposals. Under this pro- 
cedure, however, passage of the Norton 
bill would require a two-thirds vote and 
there are not that many to be had. 
Neither is there a majority in favor of 
the numerous amendments proposed by 
the Smith investigating committee. 

If and when the jam is broken, the 
House is likely to vote for abolishing the 
present board, establishing the employ- 
ers’ right to petition for an election in 
jurisdictional disputes, and protecting 
craft unions as collective bargaining 
units. 


Fair Trade Race 

Backers of the District of Columbia fair 
trade bill, now before the Senate with a 
favorable report from committee, are 
racing to get it passed and in President 
Roosevelt’s lap before the Federal Trade 
Commission completes its resale price 
maintenance investigation. 

The District bill passed the House last 
session. Fair traders fear FTC’s report 
will be a black eye for them. The com- 
mission probably will try for a middle-of- 
the-road position, but is likely to be too 
far offside to suit the fair traders. The 
report may be made public next month. 


Bet for FTC Job 


Commissioner Wiiu1aM A. Ayres looks 
like a good bet for reappointment to the 
Federal Trade Commission when his term 
expires next August. Ayres’ friends say 
that agitation for appointment of a con- 
sumer-woman or business man is a cloak 
for opposition to the commissioner on the 
part of two groups who are reputed to 
blame him for their troubles: (1) Good 
Housekeeping Magazine; (2) fair-trade 
law supporters. 

Obstacle to Ayres’ reappointment is 
his age—he will be 73 next month—but 
he’s in good health and carries more than 
his share of FTC work. An ex-Congress- 
man, Ayers has a host of official friends 
who will go to bat for him at the White 
House. 


Another Liquor Plan Dies 


Tue Presipent’s REORGANIZATION PLAN 
No. 3 is a dud insofar as everybody but 
the liquor industry is concerned. Pro- 











posed abolition of the Federal Alcohol 
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Administration (and W. S. Ak 

job) exploded right in the n 

the industry’s private fight on 

lation (BW—Mar30'40,p30). = 
and Seagram had been playing th: /\\4 
“Alexander Plan” against the |] 
Spirits Institute’s “Sturges Plan,’ 
ently regarding it as the lesser 
regulation evils. 

When the proposal to make the 
unit wholly responsible to Sec. \ 
thau became known this week, S 
resigned from the Institute, thus 
ing the question of regulation jy 
further confusion. Although the - 
Plan may yet be adopted by 
mainder of the industry, Seagra 
senting, the Federal Trade Com 
begins to look like the logical chayper 
for the liquor industry. 


Tart, But Not Sour 


Senator Witey, Wisconsin Repu 
dunked his thumb in a mess of pie « 
ries and pulled out a political plum. After 
months of legal fencing, Secretary Wa 
lace had ruled that, under the Food a 
Drug Act, pie cherries would have ’ 
labeled “Pitted Red Sour Cherries,” 
over the vigorous objection of 1 
dustry, which feared the word 
would sour consumers. 

Wallace stood firm until Senator Wik 
stepped in and arranged a compromisx 
whereby the pie cherries will be descrilx 
as “tart” instead of sour. 


P. S. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 
from the Supreme Court in a few weeks 
whether or not the Walsh-Healey Act 
constitutional. Independent steel « 
panies which challenged a wage 
issued by Secretary Perkins in January 
1939, had their day in court 
week. INDEPENDENT OIL 
have some hope of swinging an inquiry 
by the House Merchant Marine Com 
mittee into the increase in bunker and 


will 


JOBBERS 


fuel oil prices since transfer by major 


companies of several ships to foreig 
registry. . . . Puuaeine for amalgama 
tion of certain small business groups, 
most of which exist in name only, Jol 
Carruthers and Charles G. Daughters 
(Rep. Patman’s former ghost writer) ar 
planning a conference next month 


Washington to establish durable policies 
and put research into the problems o! 


small business on a “university basis.” 

F. D. R. nas BAcKED AWAY from Secre- 
tary Ickes’ bill for federal control of th 
oil industry. As predicted (BW—!/ 
"40,p7?) the Cole Committee will bring 
out a bill that leaves the compact stat 
pretty much alone, hits [Illinois 
California. . . . Usk OF THE STAMP PLAN 
to move surplus cotton goods will ge! 
going in about 30 days, according to an 
order from Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace this week. As predicted (BW—Maer 
30°40,p8) the plan will get its first trial 
in Memphis. 
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§Letest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Age Ago 


THE INDEX.... Sa *105.3 $105.8 110.3 119.3 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% i , 61.7 60.7 64.6 87.5 
Automobile Production .... 103,370 103,395 100,855 62,755 
Engineering Construction Aeserés (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,182 $7,493 $8,626 $8,802 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ; 2,422 2,424 2,479 2,470 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)...............4. 3,841 3,871 3,798 3,658 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,337 1,409 1,548 1,533 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) . 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 =—100).. 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................5- 
ee ee, ee, ee SD, TD GE, DED c ccccccecccccccuccecccssccuces 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... , 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.)......... ~~. se seeeeeecces 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)...........+..+. ees 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.). . ~~... 6... 6 css ceecccnccee 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City penned rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ; 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. . 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. . 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting ‘euubher ‘tenho. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. ; 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday castes). « 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 118.8 . 117.8 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) sees 31.1 J 30.9 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics).......... 69.0 c 67.5 
80 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) . 97.3 ‘ 96.3 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 1,043 t751 615 


* Preliminary, week ended March 30th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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“My! How Handy!” 


“A pump right in the kitchen! What’ll they think of 


next? You’re a lucky woman, Josephine.’ 


UCKY? Yes—compared with toting heavy 
pails of water from a well. But if Josephine 


was lucky, what about her granddaughter of 


today, with her modern electrified kitchen? 


With electric lights, Josephine’s granddaughter 
doesn't have to fill and clean lamps. With her 
electric refrigerator, she doesn't have to keep the 
butter in the cellar in warm weather, or worry 
whether the milk will spoil. Her electric cleaner 
makes it unnecessary to tear up the carpets every 
spring and lug them out and beat them. With 
her electric range, she doesn't have to cook over 
a hot stove. And the furnace keeps the house at the 
right temperature without her going near the cellar. 








> 





Even if electricity’s contributions to better living 
had stopped here, we'd still recognize it as one of 
the greatest benefits of our century. But electricity 
goes much further. In every branch of industry it 
helps to make all kinds of manufactured articles 
available at such low prices and in such quantity 
and variety that tore millions of people can enjoy 
them 


For more than 60 vears General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen have been making elec- 
tricity more useful — creating for all of us hundreds 
of comforts unknown to any former generation 
Their efforts today are producing More Goods for 
More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Stability in consumer income, another rise in 
stock prices, and upturn in construction improve the case 
for recovery; business, however, continues in drag-out 
phase of recession, hovering around 105 in BW Index. 


THERE ARE as yet no positive signs that 
business has come to a turning point; 
neither are there any conclusive indica- 
tions that a new decline is about to de- 
velop. Rather, we are still in the tedious, 
drag-out phase of the recession, so often 
referred to here as the wait-and-see 
period. It looks now as if industrial ac- 
tivity will hover around current levels 
for several weeks longer, marking out a 
pattern similar to that of 1939 and 1938, 
and not, as the more pessimistic analysts 
aver, taking a course of collapse similar 
to that of 1937. 


Up and Down Forces Balance 


During the first half of 1939 and 1938, 
business receded fairly slowly, missed the 
boat on the seasonal upturn due in Feb- 
ruary and March, and then started to 
recover gradually late in the spring—in 
1939 in May; in 1938 in June. This time, 
the drop proved to be more precipitate; 
but it started from a higher war-boom 
level. 

For a while, the rapidity of the decline 
signaled to some economists that the re- 
cession would feed on itself; however, 
the leveling off during recent weeks sug- 
gests that a downward spiral is not yet 
developing. At the moment, the forces 
making for a rise and fall seem to be 
pretty much in balance. 


The Case for Further Decline 


But each week that goes by without 
significant deterioration in general busi- 
ness improves the case for recovery and 
weakens the case for a continuance of 
the drop to much lower levels in the 
Business Week Index. As things stand 
now, the main argument for a further 
drop in production is that inventories 
were built up sharply during the final 
quarter of 1939, that war orders failed to 
develop in expected quantity, that busi- 
ness men are now letting inventories run 
off, and that as a result internal, do- 
mestic demand is lacking for the mainte- 
nance of business activity on its current 
plateau of around 105 in the Index—105 
being a fairly high and profitable level 
for business as a whole during recent 
years. 

That picture is solidly constructed on 
fact. It is true that inventories are being 
ermitted to run off, and it is likewise 


true that new orders this year diminished 
rapidly. Yet, one characteristic of the 
downward spiral is significantly lacking— 
panicky liquidation. Neither in the stock 
or the commodity market has there been 
any haste to sell. Though sensitive com- 
modities, like steel scrap, copper, cotton, 
hides, wheat, and wool have been bounc- 
ing around, prices, on the whole, have 
been remarkably buoyant for a period in 
which Business Weex’s Index dropped 
from 125.7 to 105.3—16%. 

Moreover, manufacturers have not in- 
dicated any special nervousness. Price 
concessions have been few and far be- 
tween. The steel industry, fo> example, 
resisted minor pressure from the auto 
companies back in March (BW—Mar9 
"40.p13). And it is noteworthy in this 
connection that the tire manufacturers 


this week boosted quotations on original 
equipment by from 24% to 74%. It was 
the first the 
automobile manufacturers since the mid- 
dle of 1937. 

The action of the stock market 
fails to lend support to the downward 


spiral theory. Of late, advances on vol- 


advance on casings to 


ume have become more frequent than 
declines. Again this Wednesday 
on the Steel dividend 
spurted, and came within striking dis 
tance of the upper limits of the trading 
range that has prevailed since January 


as last, 


news -ston ks 


Penetration of the tops, as stated last 
week (BW—Mar 30°40 pl 3). 


ily be an important signal” of an upturn 


“could eas- 


in business. 


Farm Prices above 1939 


The internal structure of business itself 
provides some foundation for this stock 
market resilience. Farm prices this year 
are well abov ec a year ago, and optimism 
runs high in the agricultural areas, as 
the Regional Business Outlooks of this 
week and last (BW—MarJ0'40,p14) in- 
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_ IN THE OUTLOOK— RAILROAD REVENUES 
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As is to be expected, carloadings— 
and consequently railroad operating 
income—dropped with general busi- 
ness. But gross is still above 1939 
and 1938 levels. That means, in the 
first place, that the roads are earning 
money, and, secondly, as a corollary, 
that they still are in the market for 


new freight cars and locomotives. 
When the Class 1 railroads are in the 
black they are inclined to spend on 
maintenance and new facilities. And 
this fact suggests a spurt in equip- 
ment orders during this spring—in 
anticipation of peak traffic move- 
ment in the fall. 
















14 


dicate. Consumer buying power, despite 
the decline in general business, has fallen 
only 2.2% from December through 
March. This comparative stability al- 
ready is reflected in bumper automobile 
sales and carries the inference that retail 
sales in general may pick up now that the 
weather is spring-like, Finally, construc- 










tion has turned up. Federal Housing 
Administration mortgages on new homes 
are distinctly above a year ago, indi- 
cating that home-buyers have not been 


scared off by the recession. 


However, it is too early to be positive. 
It is well to watch the stock market to 
determine if this advance is the real 
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thing. Moreover, despite this week’ 
creases in steel operations and in « 
cloth buying, it is by no means « 
that the recessions in the country’s 
basic industries—steel and textiles 
over. We are still in a period of wat. 
waiting—but with recent developn 
more favorable than otherwise. 
















The Regional Business Outlook 
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61,345 sq. mi pop. 8,178,000 








Boston—Except for the still-stimu- 
lated war industries, business in New 
England is marking time. In the con- 
sumers’ goods—cotton textiles, wool- 
ens and worsteds, and shoes—opera- 
tions are below a year ago; and there 
are as yet no clear-cut signs of an 
upturn. 

A wave of buying of cotton cloths 
and sheetings this week aroused hopes; 
but as yet the buying movement has 
not reached the volume necessary to 
provide a sustained production im- 
petus. 

Woolen manufacturers, having vir- 
tually completed spring lines, are 
awaiting orders for autumn construc- 
tions. These bookings will determine 
schedules later this quarter. Shoe fac- 
tories curtailed again last month (as 
against seasonal expectations of a 
rise), but any pickup in retail sales 
from now on would turn the produc- 
tion curve upward. 



























Hit by Weather 

The lag in retail trade here (de- 
partment store sales gains over 1939 
have been less than in the nation) is 
properly attributable to the weather. 
Low temperatures were too much for 
the early Easter to contend with. 
However, industrial payrolls as a 
whole have held up fairly well, with 
war orders maintaining machinery 
and aircraft operations at or close to 
capacity. This suggests latent pur- 
chasing power as the weather gets 
warmer. 

Up in Jonesport, Me., the peat moss 
industry has been discovered as a 
“war baby,” now that imports from 
' Germany and Sweden have been cut 
down. Last year production ran to 
only 10,000 bales; this year it will be 
10 times that. 
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194.810 sq. mi pop. !0 413,000 





Sr. Louts—This is the time of the 
year when the cotton farmer begins 
his planting and gets his “furnish.” 
In Arkansas, northern Mississippi, 
western Tennessee, and southeastern 
Missouri farmers and tenants are mak- 
ing arrangements with banks for credit 
to carry them through the harvest 
season. This credit, or “furnish,” can 
always be counted on to give a fillip 
to trade, as farmers use it for per- 
sonal goods as well as implements and 
fertilizers. 


Truck Farming 


The long winter delayed truck crop- 
ping so that now there is considerable 
belated planting in the southern and 
central sections of this Reserve dis- 
trict. Only the leaf crops, such as spin- 
ach, are ready for the canneries. It will 
soon be time, moreover, for planting 
corn in southern Illinois and Indiana, 
tobacco in Kentucky, and spring 
wheat in northern Missouri, Illinois, 
and to a lesser extent Kentucky and 
Indiana. 

As they start preparing the soil, 
farmers are fairly optimistic. Prices, 
compared with a year ago, are high. 
As a result, sales have been good 
throughout the area, despite the 
weather, and wholesalers in this city, 
Louisville, and Memphis have not 
noticed any sharp curtailment of 
orders from retaiiers. 

Though manufacturing operations, 
as throughout the country, are gener- 
ally off, the seasonal expansion in 
farm employment is an offsetting 
factor at this time. Moreover, the 
winter wheat crop in this Reserve dis- 
trict came through in good shape— 
which is, of course, an additional 
source of optimism, as well as of buy- 
ing power. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 






386,116 sq. mi pop. 7,337,000 


Datitas—Sun brought out the shop 
pers toward the end of March and un- 
leashed a rush of spring buying which 
carried retail sales some 5% above last 
year’s Easter volume. Consumers have 
not been scared away by the general 
business recession largely because pay- 
rolls are only a shade off from the 
year-end highs and farm prices have 
been more bullish than bearish. 

Chief worry right now is the 
weather. Spring planting of cotton, 
corn, and grain sorghums is under 
way—but rainfall is needed. The dry 
weather last month postponed cotton 
planting and prompted many Texas 
farmers to divert corn acreage to the 
more drought-resistant grain sorg- 
hums. 


The Roads to San Antonio 

The spring wool and mohair clips 
are a major source of current cash 
income, particularly in the Edwards 
Plateau region of southwestern Texas. 
Prices are better than at this time last 
year, and wholesale and retail trade, 
in consequence, will be better in San 
Angelo, Del Rio, Kerrville, and other 
local marketing and shipping points 
along the way to San Antonio, the 
main shipping center in and out of the 
section. 

Oilmen will be watching the gaso- 
line consumption curve over the next 
few months. With a war in Europe 
and with the automobile touring sea- 
son getting under way surplus stocks 
may be reduced this season. 

There’s a mild sort of war boom in 
and about Carlsbad, N. M., where 
potash deposits are now being worked. 
(Formerly supplies came from 
Europe.) The Sante Fe railroad is 
extending its lines 10 miles to serve 
the new development. 
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Business Discovers Latin America 


New era in Western Hemisphere trade relations 
will be highlighted by Pan-American Week, emphasizing 


economic ties resulting from Europe’s war. 


Covvmeus saw it first and thought he 
had something, but for most U.S. busi- 
ness men the discovery of Latin America 
did not come till last fall. A second 
world war turned the trick, opening a 
new era in Western Hemisphere trade 
relations, soon to be highlighted in Pan- 
{merican Week (April 8-15). After dis- 
covery comes exploration, and in this 
instance it’s still going on. Only last 
month, a San Francisco trade mission 
returned from a 15,000-mile plane tour 
which included every South American 
country. 

Ostensibly, the Pan-American celebra- 
tion will mark a diplomatic triumph— 
fifty years of successful arbitration. Actu- 
ally, the political aspects of the program 
vill be vastly overshadowed by the 
economic implications of the ties welded 
by Europe’s chaos. American business is 
eager to demonstrate that the new rela- 
tionship is not a one-way affair, that it 
can be advantageous to both parties. 
That note will be sounded again and 
again, and is to be expected in President 
Roosevelt’s address to the governing 
board of the Pan-American Union on 
April 15. 

Last year, Uncle Sam had a trade 
stake of more than $1,100,000,000 in all 
the countries and territories between the 
Rio Grande and Tierra del Fuego, in- 
cluding the adjacent islands. If the accel- 
erated commerce which has followed the 
European war continues without change, 
1940 gives promise of boosting the stake 
to an approximate $1,400,000,000, 


Latin America Looks North 


Slightly more than $750,000,000 would 
he U.S. exports—including not only 
uch American specialties as motor cars, 
machinery, and agricultural equipment, 
but likewise industrial equipment, tex- 
tiles, tools, chemicals, iron and _ steel, 
cement, coal, etc., that heretofore have 
heen the particular products of Germany. 
The 650,000,000 of imports into this 
country would include bananas, coffee, 
vool, linseed, sugar, tropical products, 
minerals, even diamonds. Latin-America 
must look northward, both as a market 
for products that cannot be sold in upset 
Europe and for supplies. 

Statistics are only beginning to reflect 
¢ significant changes that war has 
wrought in Latin-American business. So 
quick was the change, however, that even 
in 1939 (only the last third of which re- 
fleets the hostilities), the U.S. share of 
Latin-American imports jumped to 41% 


against no more than 34% in the pre- 
ceding year. Charts depicting the nation- 
ality of supplies for countries enjoying 
more than 70% of the territory’s foreign 
trade are published elsewhere. Boiled 
down, the British share of imports went 
down from 11.5% to 10.6%; Germany fell 
from 16.1% to 13.0%; Japan from 2.6% 
to 1.9%. 

As the war continues, such competitive 
proportions must inevitably shrink fur- 
ther, although British and Japanese, 
with clearing agreements, barter schemes, 
blocked currencies, are trying to hold 
their own and wrest part of Germany’s 
lost trade from the U.S. 

A quick review of war effects on major 
Latin-American countries shows sharp 
variations. Argentina and Uruguay, with 
better prices and stimulated demand for 
wool, canned meats, hides, wheat, and 
other products, are the chief gainers. 
January and February brought Argentine 
shipments to the United States nearly 
double those of the previous year, run- 
ning at the rate of $120,000,000 annually, 
and almost but not quite equalling the 
country’s hugely increased shipments 
from the U.S, 

Brazil, still fighting against the low 
price for coffee, has developed numerous 
other sources of foreign trade income and 
is weathering the storm far beyond ex- 
pectations, as witnessed by firmer ex- 


lS 


But Vene 


a two-year boom based on 


change and enlarged buying 
zuela, after 
mounting oil production, gives evidence 
of slackening. Colombia, similarly, has 
been shipping less than expected oil sup- 
plies and is finding difficulties in selling 
various export crops 

On the West Coast, Ecuador, 


and Chile are better than expected. Peru 


Pe ru 


has disposed of her long-staple cotton at 
fair prices and has enjoyed a small sugar 
boom. Still suffering from political un 
certainty, Chile has had larger copper 
sales, using increased tonnage in ship- 
ments to France via the U.S. 

Closer home, sugar price improvement 
and a long tourist season has benefited 
Cuba. Heavy government expenditures 
and the 
Puerto Rico the best outlook for several 
years. Panama and surrounding Carib 
bean areas have benefited materially from 
U.S. defense expenditures at the Canal 
The coffee 


heavily on parts of Central America 


sugar price rise have given 


price decrease has borne 


Tourist Dollars Flow to Mexico 


Mexico blew hot, then cold, with a view 
to its 1940 political campaign, the U. S 
silver buying program and development 
of the oil Bolstering the 
shaky peso, however, was a greatly en 
larged stream of U.S. tourist 
reaching &35,000,000 
Mexico, so far, is the only country that 
has profited materially by a larger inflow 
of American 
voyages in favor of 
travel. 

Attention of American 
should be directed to these developments 

(1) An apparent swing in sentiment 
in Argentina (barely visible as yet) for 
closer commercial relations with U.S 
This follows four years of turmoil and 


dispute. 


dollars, 


some vearly 


shunning 
all-overland 


travelers ocean 


safe 


business men 





Two Victories for the Administration's Trade Program 


Senator Key Pittman (second from 
right) good-naturedly accepted his 
defeat by three votes on the resolu- 
tion to compel Senate approval of re- 
ciprocal trade pacts. This week, lead- 





Wide World 
ers of the Administration fight, Sen- 


ators Barkley, Harrison, and Byrnes, 
won again as the Senate rejected the 
McCarran amendment to freeze ex- 
cise tares at their present levels. 
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WHO SELLS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Due principally to the war, the United States — always Latin America's largest supplier 
—last year greatly increased its share of the market provided by its “Good Neighbors.” 
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the recent breakdown of trade agree- 
ment negotiations. 

(2) Brazilian efforts to establish a 
home steel industry. On the basis of a 
curvey by U.S. Steel Corp. engineers, it 
; proposed to produce 300,000 tons an- 
nually of Brazilian ore, utilizing both 
Brazilian and imported coal, with a plant 
at Rio de Janeiro. 


Banking, Transport, Iron Ore 


(3) The proposed Inter-American 
Bank, for special Latin-American financ- 
ing. Brazil, Colombia, and Bolivia have 
given notice of desire for participation 
with the U.S. Congress must first au- 
thorize an appropriation of $5,000,000 
as the U.S. capital share and competent 
authorities say months must elapse, at 
best, before operation can begin. 

(4) Transport rehabilitation. Numer- 
ous countries, including Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Cuba, have permitted serious 
deterioration of inland transport, and 
reconstruction is becoming imperative. 

(5) Highway construction, particu- 
larly on Inter-American Highway be- 
tween the Texas border and the Canal. 
Several bridges are under construction. 
{ new 63-mile heavy concrete road is 
being built north from the Canal and 
already 80% of the highway is open in 
good weather. 

(6) Development of Bethlehem Steel's 
long-held iron ore deposits in eastern 
Venezuela. Permits have been asked from 
the Venezuelan government, entailing 
port, rail, and mining work, Plans have 
not been completed. 

(7) Ford’s rubber plantations in the 
Amazon Valley of Brazil. These are ap- 
proaching the commercial stage, after 
more than a decade of development and 
larger rubber shipments should be ex- 
pected, 

(8) Efforts to encourage Latin-Ameri- 
can touring, particularly if war continues. 





SHIFTING MARKETS 

The United States gains, and the rest 

of the world loses, in the battle for 
Latin American trade. 
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Although more commodious vessels are 
available on both coasts, American travel 
thus far has been restricted, through fear 
of submarines. If American overseas 
travel is resumed, much-needed exchange 
would be made available to numerous 
countries. 

(9) Export-Import Bank. No new au- 
thorizations to Latin-America have yet 
come out of increase to the $200,000,000 
capitalization, although several new proj- 
ects are under consideration. Large scale 
public works construction under EIB 
authorizations are under way now in 
Nicaragua, Panama, Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Paraguay. Chile has not yet 
commenced use of $5,000,000 authorized 
last year. 

(10) Trade shifts of major importance. 
Most important, of course, are the shift 


of Latin-American buying from Germany 
to the United States and the course of 
British sales to the Latin countries. Also 
to be watched is a growing trade in the 
simpler manufactured bet ween 
Latin American countries 
tile sales by Brazil to Argentina.) 

In January not a single European- 
made truck was imported at Buenos 
Aires, and nearly all of the greatly re- 
duced number of European cars im- 
ported by Argentina in that month were 
of Italian manufacture. There was only 
a scattering of British makes, while 
American cars and trucks were at the 
highest percentage for many years. Ar- 
gentina has liberalized its automobile 
important-exchange regulations to accord 
to the United States the same allotment 
that it had in 1939. 


goods 
(such as tex- 


Soft Coal Price-Fixing Due Soon 


Minimum schedules 
under Guffey-Vinson Act. 
tion plan for Far West, but 


EARLY ESTABLISHMENT of minimum mine 
prices on soft coal under the Guffey 
Vinson Act was promised last week by 
the Bituminous Coal Division of the In- 
terior Department. This promise accom- 
panied release of the first sections of the 
report of division examiners who have 
been holding hearings on the bituminous 
price structure since May 19, 1939. Parts 
of the report made public Mar. 25 cover 
the examiners’ general findings, market- 
ing areas, and proposed prices for the Far 
Western States. 

According to Division Director H. A. 
Gray, prices fixed under the act should 
be in effect “within a few weeks.” This 
time limit needs to be interpreted with 
generous elasticity. Rocky Mountain- 
Pacific tonnage is only a small percentage 
of the national bituminous output. No 
final recommendations on coordinated 
prices east of the Mississippi River have 
yet been published and they probably 
will not be before mid-April. 

After recommended prices have been 
published, hearings must be held to give 
objectors a chance to protest. Under the 
procedure set up, Westerners have 20 
days and Easterners 15 days in which to 
file exceptions to the report. But time 
does not begin to run against either group 
until the last section of the report has 
been released. Time also must elapse be- 
tween the final order of the director and 
the effective date of the prices. June | 
seems reasonably optimistic. 

The 122-page report of proposed find- 
ings of fact is an obvious attempt to fore- 
stall any procedural attack on the final 
action. In 1937, the defunct National 
Bituminous Coal Commission ordered 
minimum prices without advance hear- 


(f.o.b. mines) being set up 
Examiners report coordina- 
East presents difficulties. 


ings. The theory was that any glaring in- 
justices could be eliminated in the fort- 
night between promulgation and effective 
date. Faced with 
injunctions, the commission rescinded all 
its schedules on Feb. 23, 1938. 

A large part of the first section of the 
examiners’ report recites when and where 


Court action resulted. 


hearings were held, the qualifications of 
witnesses, and the character of the testi- 
mony. Statutory provisions on prices are 
set forth in detail. 

In most cases, freight rates play the 
major role in the proposed coordination, 
since actual coordination was on a deliv- 
ered-price basis, though the schedules 
published are on an f.o.b. mine basis. 


Consuming Areas Set Up 


Under the coordination 
posed, the United States and “appropri- 
ate” Canadian territory are divided into 
five major regions and 179 specific com- 
mon consuming market areas. A common 
consuming market area is defined as a 
“geographical region or subdivision into 
which two or more producers from the 
same or different districts ship bituminous 
coal on a competitive basis and in which 
such coal is consumed.” The five major 
regions embrace: (1) Northeastern 
United States and eastern Canada, (2) 
midwestern United States, (3) receiving 
ports on the great lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River, (4) southeastern and south- 
ern United States, (5) United 
States and western Canada. 

The basis for price fixing in each of the 
22 producing districts under the act is 
the weighted average cost of production 
in the district. Coordinating prices on 
competing coals to common markets, 


scheme pro- 


western 











Mr. Lewis and the Mayor Fix it Up 








New York City escaped a subway 
strike this week when Mayor La- 
Guardia promised C.1.0. Chairman 
John L. Lewis that, pending judicial 
decision, the city would accept the 


existing labor contracts between the 
Transport Workers’ Union (CI.0.) 





Wide World 
and the 1.R.T. and B.M.T. subways 
—when the city takes over those 
lines in its transit unification plan 
next month. Though a showdown 
between unionization and 
ment still lies ahead, it will be in the 


courts now—not on the picket lines 


govern- 





however, necessarily introduces variations 
in f.o.b. mine prices. The 22 producing 
districts are grouped into 9 minimum- 
price areas; the law specifies that the 
prices fixed must yield a return per net 
ton on the entire tonnage of the area ap- 
proximating the weighted average cost 
per ton for the area. 

In the Rocky Mountain-Pacific region, 
the problem was simplified because, ex- 
cept in Utah and even in part there, the 
producers’ district boards agreed among 
themselves on coordination bases. No 
such accord was reached in districts east 


of the Mississippi River and the job of 
harmonizing conflicting interests was 
thrown back on the Coal Division. 
Recommendations of the examiners on 
Rocky Mountain-Pacific district prices 
approve a number of deviations from 
base schedules proposed by producers to 
meet particular competitive situations. 
The recommended minimum price on 
slack coal from the Moore mine in Colo- 
rado for shipment to Lymon, Neb., for 
example, is cut from $1.00 to 50¢ per ton, 
f.o.b. mines, in order to enable the op- 
erator to meet natural-gas competition. 


Octane Race May Be “No Contest” 


Western refiners, thinking rivalry has gone far 
enough, vote for single standard of rating gasoline. 


Don’t BET MONEY on your favorite brand 
of gasoline and its ultimate position in 
the “octane race” which started last fall. 
Any day it may be declared “no contest,” 
to the relief of certain elements in the 
oil industry, including several general 
refiners. Monday of this week, the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Association, rep- 
resenting about two-thirds of the nation’s 
gasoline production, convened in Wichita, 
Kan., and took preliminary steps | 
clarify the octane situation, which may 
be classed as refiners’ headache No. 2. 


oO 


No. 1 headache is surplus storage of gas- 
oline, approaching an all-time high of 
100,000,000 barrels. 

Observers who know the midcontinent 
crowd were mildly surprised when inde- 
pendent and major failed to 
quarrel over a resolution approving the 


refiners 


adoption of a single method of determin- 
ing octane rating known since 1933 as 
the American Society of Testing Mate- 
rials Motor Method, or “A.S.T.M.”, to 
the exclusion of two other well-known 


methods, the “L3” and the “M.R.M.” 
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Another surprise came when 
groups agreed on a proposal (¥ 
the octane method is not comp 
cut the 
from five to three: Premium 72-"}: p 
ular 63-66; Third 60 and below 

ratings based on the AS.T.M 


number of “octane 


Several Tests Devised 
Octane ratings date back to 19 
the Cooperative Fuel Research st; 
Committee developed its “C.F R 
which is still in use. Others that 
claimed a better correlation of la 
and road tests; none achieved 
recognition. The three most po; 


day are (1) “L3,” developed by License 


Ethyl Corp.; (2) “M.R.M.,” the Mo 


fied Research Method which is 1934 
edition of the original C.F.R 


“AS.T.M.,” which represents this week’ 


compromise of the middle wes 
fining industry. 
Until the word octane came 


automotive vocabulary, gasolines wer 


described technically by 


useful compression rates or by benz 


equivalents—terms much too he 
advertising copy. If petroleun 
cians had branded their new 
testing method with a term lik 


anti-Km 


ethylmaleic ester or one of the othe 


multisyllable tongue-twisters that reg 
larly appear in refinery trade papers 
would have remained in the laborat 
to which, according to midcontinent 
finers, it should be confined. Their reso 
methods | 


tions on octane 


are almost certain to receive serious o 


sideration by other refiners’ groups, ev 
though A.S.T.M. tests will reduce octan 


ratings of many brands. 


Inconvenient Variations 


Where the real trouble comes 
on any particular gasoline; by eac! 
above methods results may vary as | 
as eight octane numbers or as 
one or two. Different gasolines i 
ent cars give different results. ( 
gasolines which yesterday were sol 
71 octane (A.S.T.M.) 
dergoing any changes sell today 
octane (L3). If that isn’t enoug 
can be upped to 79 octane (M.R.M 

Consensus of refiners’ executives at | 
convention was that the industry 
be better off and consumers better sa! 
fied if they would stress perf 
rather than octane number in th 
efforts. 

As if didn’t 
enough with octanes and larg 
stocks, Petroleum lh 
newly formed lubrication committe: 
rector, R. A. Ludlow, left the un 
ing advice that something had lx 


may with 


refiners have 


American 


done in the way of consumer e 
for the lubricating o 
Motorists used to drain and refi! 
cases every 500 miles back in 192 
miles in °30; and this year it will 
be 2,000. 


cause of 


their ghes 


and rackets 
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A *300,000,000 GLASS OF WATER 


meday, in the not too distant future, a resident of New 


.and drink 


York City will draw from his faucet one of 


most expensive glasses of water in all history. It will 
¢ the first glass of water from the three hundred million 
iollar project to increase New York City’s water supply 
apping new sources of pure water up in the Catskills. 
aqueduct—65 miles long—is being drilled, up to a 


t diameter through solid rock, in some sections nearly 


mile underground. And in the undertaking, a bond- 


ing company is playing an important role...4y safeguardin; 
taxpayers’ money with which the aqueduct is being built 

For The Maryland has written a great part of the contract 
bonds which the law requires be furnished by the contrac 
tors ... bonds to assure that the job, no matter how diffi 
cult, will be done right and on schedule 

The Maryland takes pride in helping make possible such 
projects in communities all over the United States. Thus is 


the future built. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 


THE MABRY-LAN D 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents and brokers 


are equipped to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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The Shelterbelt Comes True 


The idea of a forest 100 miles wide and 1,000 
miles long changes into 17,000 belts (and 7,000 more 


to come) which slow down the wind and save the soil. 


ALONG WITH THE CUSTOMARY vexations 
of touring, not a few motorists who are 
planning to cross the prairies this sum- 
mer enroute to Colorado, Yellowstone 
Park, and points west are due to en 
counter another minor disappointment 
They will be unable to locate that new 
point of interest on the prairies which, 
according to vague reports, should by 
this time be ready for exhibition—the 
great National Shelterbelt 

Remember? It was to be a strip or 
forest 100 miles wide——no less—and 1,000 
miles long, extending northward from 
Texas to the Canadian boundary. Well, 
there just isn’t any such man-made forest 
as that which Administration leaders 
planted well but not wisely in the head 
lines of six years ago—not at least for 
the tourist trade. 

But scattered throughout certain areas 
of six midwestern states are to be 
found more than 17,000 shelterbelts (plu 
ral) which are micro-scale models of the 
big-belt-that-was-to-be. These field shel- 
terbelts, as they are officially termed by 
the Prairie States Forestry project, are 
thriving despite unfavorable climatic con 
ditions that have prevailed since the first 
plantings were made five years ago. More 
than a hundred million trees are growing 
in them 


Weapon against Soil Erosion 


From the tourists’ standpoint, these 
shelterbelts will never make good snap 
shot material but to local farmers, land 
owners and small-town business men who 
for days on end have helplessly stood-by 
watching 40-mile winds whip up precious 
top soil, carrying it up and out of the 
country, the shelterbelt idea is being 
welcomed as an effective answer to the 
prairie’s greatest menace—soil erosion. 
It’s no complete solution but unbiased 
agricultural authorities declare that shel- 
terbelts plus soil conservation service 
(contour ploughing, pond-building, _re- 
seeding and control of grazing lands) 
represent the best long-term program yet 
devised to place the prairie farmer back 
on his feet. 

This spring 7,000 field shelterbelts will 
be planted in approved areas of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. A typical belt consists of ten 
rows of trees, each row planted ten feet 
apart. It is one-half or a full mile in 
length, but in either case it is almost cer- 
tain to run in an easi-west direction. at 
right angles to prevailing north and 
south winds. When only half-grown the 


roof of the shelterbelt presents a stream- 
lined front to the south wind—breeder of 
“dusters.” Streamlining is accomplished 
by planting low shrubs in the first row 
(on the south side) followed by rows of 
successively taller species of trees. The 
ninth row contains tall, fast-growing trees 
planted to provide a windbreak in the 
shortest possible time. Shrubs are planted 
in the tenth and last row, tapering the 
tree belt roof down again. Altogether 
forty species of trees have been approved 
for shelterbelt planting; four or five varie- 
ties are used in a single unit. 

In Oklahoma, the tallest rows in five- 
year old belts are 40 ft. high; further 
north in Nebraska the present top is 
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about 25 ft. Forestry experts pr 
the height of the 25 ft. trees (co 
and Chinese elm) should lx 
within five to seven vears, dep: 
climatic conditions. 

Streamlining the roof or s!| 
gives a definite uplift to mo 
winds, carrying them up and 
to the leeward for an effective 
20 times the height of the ta! 
partial effectiveness is observ: 
times the tree height. 


A Cooperative Arrangement 


A field shelterbelt represents 
tive deal between the farmer an 
ment. The farmer agrees to f 
land (average: 7 acres) and t! 
als for fencing. He also unck 
cultivate the planting as necess 
to three times a year until the ; 


shaded completely. The Forest S 


of the Department of Agricul! 
nishes the saplings, supervises | 
ing and fence building (both 
done by relief labor) , and mak: 
ments of trees as necessary. Aft 
ing, the saplings are never wat 





The tree planting committee of St. John, Kansas, meets to consid: 


applications of local farmers who want shelterbelts on their land. 
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And this is the result of the tree planting committee’s work in St. John- 





thriving, two-year-old shelterbelt which will protect the soil. 
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T IS NO EXAGGERATION to refer to a 
lite insurance policy as a 
For today, in America, more than 64 mil- 
lion people own at least one, if not more. 


Yet we venture to say that relatively 
few policyholders have ever taken the 
time to read their policies, word for word, 
from beginning to end. 


Have you? If you have not, we urge 
you to do so, at once The time it takes 
to read your policy could not he better 
spent, for it contains provisions of the 
utmost importance to you and to those 
for whose benefit you own insurance. 


For example, let us consider four im- 
portant provisions in a Metropolitan Life 
Insurance policy. All of them are required 
by iW In most states Their importance 


to you will be immediately apparent. 


1. “Grace Period.” Human nature be- 
ng what it 1s, it is to be expected that 


some policyholders may occasionally be 
a tew days late in paying their premiums. 


lo take care of such situations, your 
policy, in accordance with the law, pro- 
vides a grace period. This means that 
even if the premium has not been paid 
on the date due, the policy will be con- 
tinued in force for from 28 to 31 days 
without penalty to the policyholder. If 
the policyholder should die within this 
period, the unpaid premium is deducted 
irom the amount payable to his bene- 
Aciary. 


2. “Misstatement of Age.” Suppose 
in applicant for life insurance misstates 





“best seller.” 


Some interesting facts 


his age—either knowingly or unknowing- 
ly—and the error later comes to light 
difte rence 


tated age and his rre 


Obviously, the between his 
t age has a bearing 
on the amount of insurance to which he 
is entitled for the premium he is paying 
In other words, the company 1s obligated 
for the proper amount of mmsurance tor 
the premium paid more, if the age has 
been er-stated . less, if it has been 


under stated. 


3. “Incontestability.” 
sion in the policy states that the policy 


Another provi- 


shall be “incontestable” after a period of 
1 to 2 years. What does this mean? 


It means that, in most states, the com- 


pany is allowed a limited period in which 
to verity the information contained in the 
polic \ holder's application, and to contest 
the policy if that information is found 
to be untrue. Obviously, the company 
should be allowed a reasonable length of 


time to do this. 


But, once this limited period has 
elapsed, the company cannot seek to void 
the policy because of incorrect state- 
ments the policyholder may have made 


in his application 


4. Policy Constitutes Entire Con- 
tract.” When two people sign a contract, 
both of them want to be sure that every 
provision and condition affecting their 
agreement has been set down clearly, “in 


black and “ hite,” 


They wish to avoid the possibility of 


in the document itself. 


either party, at some later date, ittempt- 


ing to introduce new and different condi- 









/ 


about a famous “best seller”. . . 





cf maith ns 


tions into the 


igreement 
which were not originally a part of the 


document itself 


So a life insurance policy, like any 
other contract, must be complete in it 
self. In other words, the policy you re 
ceive contains ai/ the promises made t 
you by the company, and ai/ the condi 
tions with which you, as the policyholder 
must comply No conditions o1 pres 
ments which are not part of the docu- 
ment can be considered binding on either 


party. 


As we have said. these are only four 
of the provisions contained m your pol 
icy. The others are of equal importance 
to you. And so we repeat the time it 
takes to read your policy trom beginning 


to end could not be better spent 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A WUTUAL COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Lerow A. Lin oo 
PRESIDENT 
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Here is one of the thousands of prom 
inent addressing machine owners that 
have recently changed from metal ad 
dress plates to Elliott Address Cards 


Their letters of praise show that in 
addition to making a profitable invest 


ment they have 


Quieted their addressing department 
Eliminated the delays of jammed plates 
Halved their mechanical addressing costs 
Quartered their address plate weight 
Multiplied addressing speed by 2 to 5 
Multiplied plate making speed by 2 to 6 
Halved their address plate floor space 
Increased the durability of address plates 
Protected the hands of their operators 


Improved the appearance of their addresses 


A booklet telling 28 amazing reasons 
why tt pays to change to Elliott Address 
Cards will be mailed if requested on 


your business letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


151 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF A SHELTERBELT 
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Presenting a streamlined front to the 
prevailing winds, a typical shelter- 
belt rises from low-lying shrubs 
through nine gradations to 40 or 
50-ft. cottonwood trees, then tapers 
sharply down to a last row of shrubs. 
The species of trees planted in each 
row depends on soil and climate con- 


ditions. The planting shown here is 


cept possibly the evergreens, and then 
only in case of prolonged drought. The 
farmer's services are estimated to repre- 
sent one-half the ultimate cost of his 
shelterbelt. 

As desperately as prairie farmers 
wanted the government to do something 
about soil erosion they didn’t like the 
original shelterbelt plan when it was an- 
nounced in 1934 any better than did 
heads of the Forestry Service who knew 
they would be charged with its execu- 
tion and, quite likely, its failure. 

Farmers and foresters acquainted with 
conditions on the western edge of the 
Great Plains knew that hundreds of thou- 


sands of acres within the proposed 100- , 


mile belt were wholly unsuited for suc- 
cessful tree-growing. Also, the idea of 
planting strips of trees across the country, 
regardless of the wishes of landowners, 
was certain to meet with wholesale dis- 
approval; the prairies are full of rugged 
individualists. Today the shelterbelt idea 
is being successfully sold to farmers with 
a decidedly different brand of salesman- 
ship. 

Farmers are now approached by the 
Forest Service representatives on a what- 
we-can-do-for-you basis. If shelterbelts 
are desired, a township tree-planting 
committee of farmers is organized to pass 
on all applications from farmers. Con- 
sideration is given by the committee to 
the best locations for belts, and the pros- 
pects of cooperation from landowners 
and tenants. A uniform planting design 








recommended for sandy Kans 
In heavy soil several changes 
be made; for example, the c: 
woods might be replaced by ( 
elms in the eighth and ninth 
and the ailanthus would be us: 
the seventh. The rows are pli 
10 ft. apart. Within the rows, s 


are four ft. apart, trees eight ft 


for each township has been work« 
this contemplates twelve parallel r 
shelterbelts, one-half mile apart 

row extends six miles across the 
ship. Hence, the 
pattern for a township calls for 72 

of planting. In actual practice abo 

miles is considered a complete plant 
one-third of the land usually being 

cessible or unsuitable for shelt: 
planting. 





perfect shelter!» 


Landowners in approved shelter! 


areas who have turned down the go 
ment’s tree deal, offer the following 
sons: (1) land for proposed belt too 
uable for other purposes, (2) cos 
fencing, (3) farm in process of for 
sure, (4) lack of information (usua 
from absentee owners), (5) Roosev 

wasn’t it his idea? 


What Shelterbelt Should Do 


Ever since the first, ill-advised 


licity about shelterbelts, the Forest Ser 


ice has been busy squelching rumors | 
the project when completed will « 
the climate of the entire Middle We- 


What a well brought-up shelterbe!! 


should do is this: divert and slow 
winds for a limited distance sufficw 
(1) to stop blowing of soil, seed 
snow, (2) to lessen the danger of 
firing caused by hot winds, and 
check excessive evaporation from tly 
In addition, the temporary and ~ 
permanent trees are intended to f 
prairie farmers with ever-needed 
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oducts such as fence posts, poles, rough 

mber, and fuel 

\ survey of only 50 shelterbelts con- 

cted last summer by the Kansas Fish 
& Game Department revealed an addi- 

nal benefit. In these belts, more than 
10.000 insectivorous birds including 1,600 | 
juail and pheasants, had moved in, not 
mention a variety of small animals 
cluding opossum, coon, skunk, and 


ovotes. 


Vurserymen Split on Effects 


Commercial nurserymen are about 
venly divided for and against the shel- 
erbelt program as it affects their own 
dustry. Nurserymen located in the 
veart of the shelterbelt country report 
nereased sales directly traceable to a 
ommunity made tree-conscious by the 
government. 


Others, however, claim that the gov- 


ernment is euchering them out of sales to 
farmers. Their attack on government ac- 
tivity in the nursery business, including 
shelterbelt planting, stems wholly from 
mail order sales to farmers by state-oper 
ated nurseries. These sales, which have 
no connection with the Prairie States 
Forestry project, are authorized by the 
Clark-MeNary act, under which the De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with state experimental stations furnishes 
18-24-in. trees at prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $2.50 per 100. Farmers must 
agree that they will use them only for 
windbreaks or soil erosion control but 
nurserymen suspect that a lot of the 
stock is being used for ornamental pur- 
poses and resale 

What many nurserymen say they can’t 
understand is the government policy of 
raising its own nursery stock when the 
same trees could be purchased at a price 
that would meet or beat the govern- 
ment’s cost of production somew here 
around $7.00 per thousand trees, all sizes 
and kinds. Minimum planting size for 
shelterbelts is in. caliper; average 
height, 18 in. 


Well Adapted for Relief Labor 


One obvious reason for government- 
operated nurseries can be adduced from 
the fact that WPA is paying all expenses 
for the shelterbelt project out of emer- 
gency relief funds, which require the use 
of relief labor wherever possible. Since 
the machine age has hardly touched the 
nursery industry, all operations con- 
nected with shelterbelt production—from 
the gathering of seed to the final trans- 
planting of seedlings—are well adapted 
for the employment of unskilled, relief 
abor. For three months during the spring 
planting season, between 6,000 and 7,000 
elief clients are employed. otal employ- 
ment for last year was 37,500 man 
months. 

Criticism of the current shelterbelt 
program had toned down considerably 
since the Prairie States Forestry project 
ecently announced the score at the end 
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of the first half of its ten-year planting 
program. Of 17,000 field shelterbelts 
planted since 1935, only 2% have been 
abandoned. Individual tree replacements 
average 33% of the 125,000,000 saplings 
planted, a figure which nurserymen say 
is not at all out of line considering the 
adverse planting conditions. One acre of 
shelterbelt which costs the government 
less than $30.00 protects 20 acres or more 
of crop land. Amortizing the investment 
on a fifty year schedule and making al- 
lowances for future tree replacements, 
the government’s cost per acre protected 
per year is less than 4¢; the farmers share, 
represented mostly in labor, about 3¢. 
Incidentally, the government’s cost per 
tree planted and maintained to date is 
5i¢. 


A Long Way to the Goal 


Early plans for the planting of 35,000,- 
000 trees in new shelterbelts this season 
were revised downward last month, to 
25,000,000 trees on 42,000 acres, because 
of the lateness of spring. At this rate the 
project's goal of 1,500,000 acres in shelter- 
belts (one percent of the general area of 
favorable soils) seems a long way off. 
Total acreage to date is about 120,000. 
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Plugging Hole in Tire Price Dike 


Manufacturers cut spread between dealer and 


consumer in effort to improve profit outlook. 


Retail 


schedules remain little changed by program. 


For years the policy of the nation’s tire 
makers toward their dealers has been to 
extend as much price rope as they could 
take without hanging themselves. This 
week, sweeping realignment of discounts 
and bonuses indicated that, in the indus- 
try’s opinion, the dealers not only had too 
much rope for their own good, but for 
that of the manufacturers as well. 

Initiated by U. S. Rubber, with Good- 
rich and Firestone quickly following, the 
price move was termed an “adjustment” 
to conform with higher manufacturing 
costs. Little, if any, of the realignment 
will meet the eye of the consumer. Re- 
tail prices remain practically unchanged 
as the trade heads into its big selling sea- 
son. What has been decreed is a nar- 
rower spread between what the dealer 
pays for tires and what they sell for 
across the counter. 

Underlying the whole business is the 
same skittish price structure which has 
plagued the trade for more than a year, 
and which brought “bargain counter” 
sales last summer and retail price slashes 
last Nov. 1. Among other things, the new 
program attempts to fix clearly the status 
of the dealer who is only a retailer and 
that of the large operator who combines 
retail and wholesale functions. 

Last spring, U. S. Rubber 





warding 





off the Federal Trade Commission—re- 
vamped its schedules of bonuses and dis- 
counts so as to eliminate any likely 
charge of discrimination in price between 
large and small dealers. Bonuses on total 
sales were shaved from the spread of 1% 
on $1,500 to 15% on $50,000 and over 
to 1% on $15,000 to 24% for $50,000 and 
over. Key dealers were defined as having 
both retail and wholesale functions, and 
to offset the bonus slashes they were 
granted discounts from list prices total- 
ing over 37.3% while the retail dealers’ 
discounts averaged about 30%. 


Dealers Keep Cutting 

But 1939 was a stiff competitive year, 
and dealers with wide margins to work 
on cut prices to draw in customers and 
meet the competition of chain stores, 
mail order houses, and other outlets for 
“private brand” tires. 

Last November, the trade took an- 
other whack at the swollen discount mar- 
gins, cut the key dealer to 33.2% from 
list, and the retail or contract dealer to 
27.8%. But still dealers continued to 
give their profits away to stimulate sales. 
Worse, some of the larger retail dealers 
began to demand the key dealer rating, 
without the chores of wholesaling, and 
many of them got it. 
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That’s the picture to date. Des; 
bright figures representing s| 
ments of tires to dealers, the indust: 
profit outlook has been darkened by 
weak price structure. 

The new program reclassifies deal; 
with both wholesale and retail functix 
as “distributors.” All dealers get shor 
discounts, but since the distributor m 
be reimbursed for sales to other deal. 
his margin continues the larger Howe, 
to eliminate the plaints of the larger 
tailer, the new program provides su 
stantial quantity bonuses, credited 1 
on total business volume, but on ea 
order from the tire makers. 

The bonuses start with 2% on a $1\ 
order and range up to 10% on an ord 
totalling 20,000 lb. or more. 


How Will Profits Be Affected? 


So confusing is the hodge-podge of 1 
adjustments that no two trade observers 
will agree on their effects on the indu 
try’s own profits. A cursory analysis ir 
dicates that the profits recovery will |!» 
increased by about 6%, or rough! 


sales 


enough to balance the slash in wholesale 


prices in November. 

On the retail side, the most promine: 
price changes are on truck tires, which 
are boosted an average of 64%. For 
passenger car casings a 5% increase 
put on tires with diameters of 18 in. and 
above. This increase admittedly won't 
affect much of the market. 

The trade expects first-quarter total 
sales figures will top the 1939 period by 
about 18%, but the profits likely were 
meager as contrasted with a year ago 
Brightest factor in sales is the auto trade, 
which in the first two months boosted its 
purchases of tires 34.56 from 1939. Sales 
to dealers in the replacement field were 
up about 8%, hardly enough to offset the 
loss in profits recovery. 

Despite the new price program, whis- 
pers continue of more “bargain” sales on 
tires this spring. 


Okies Interest Banks 


‘ 


California institutions ready 
to participate in program of rent- 
ing one-acre lots to migrants. 


Tue procram of Social Adjustments 
Inc., for renting repossessed, idle land 
in California to selected families among 
the migrant Okies and Arkies will move 
several steps forward next week when 
Bank of America, with its landowning 
affiliate, California Lands, Inc., will an 
nounce participation in the enterprise 
As cooperation of the Giannini interests 
was a key factor in success of the idea, 
sponsors were active this week in com- 
pleting organization plans. 

Two other key banks already have 
indicated readiness to cooperate—the 
Security First-National Bank of Los An- 
geles, second largest bank in the state, 
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| the Capitol National Bank of Sac- | 
nento. Standard Oil Company of 
i ifornia Is consice ring parti ipation | . £ 
First land opened for rental probably y 
ll be a 200-acre tract on the outskirts of / NORTON AB RASIVES 
Sacramento owned by Capitol National. | Z. =e ile — A : 
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Social Adjustments In a non profit 

yrporation, will administer rental of the 

und, an acre to a family. Renters pay 

wut 60¢ a week to cover interest and | 
ixes. If they haven’t the cash for the 

st month’s rent, thev agree to “work 

out” by digging a cesspool on the 
ind. Social Adjustments, Inc., supplies 


varden tools and seeds. After five years, | A h 
the renter wants to buy his land, he | alede er 


Norton Service 


to Industry 


' 
er . | 
M. V. Hartranft, moving spirit be- 
hind Social Adjustments, Inc., is 
an old hand at California coloniza 
tion. A big. breezy man, with the 
manner and appearance of a Los 
Angeles evangelist, Hartranft is 77 
vears old. He migrated to Cali 
fornia when he was 18. His first set 
tlement venture was Clark City 
now Greenfield) in the Salinas 
Valley. With an option on 7,000 
acres of rich land, he divided it 
into 20 and 40 acre plots, then 
organized a Home Extensior 
Group” in Los Angeles, and col 
lected some 400 families on the 
promise of supplying them with 
small farms at the wholesak price 
of $20 an acre 

In his later ventures Hartranft 
added townsites to his projects, let 
each settler buy four lots in the : " 
WHEN IT'S A GRINDING PROBLEM, CALL IN NORTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 
town, for $20 an acre 

During the World War. whet 
rents and food were high, Hart 
ranft conceived the idea of moving 
families onto dead Los Angeles sub- 
divisions, of which the banks held = - 

~ pees NORTON COMPANY 

He sold the First National Bank of . WORCESTER MASS 
Los Angeles on it, later settled 17 1 , BEHR-MANNING., rroy.~» » DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 











plenty in mort 





more dead Los Angeles subdivi- <<< 


sions, as well as Shore Acres 
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starts paying instalments on a purchase 
price equal to its mortgage value at the 
time he settled on it. 

Location of the tracts will be based 
on three factors: (1) A supply of water 
must be available; (2) the land must 
be fertile; (3) tracts must be in areas 
employment, near 


offering part-time 


ranches or factories. 


Not a Single Default 

Decision of the banks to participate 
came after a thorough study of profit 
possibilities as shown in the record of 
several similar land rental projects in 
southern California, which have been 
developing quietly during the last seven 
years. Methods and policies used by one 
of these, Shore Acres, near Los Angeles, 
will be adopted by Social Adjustments, 
Inc. Bank of America officials, in in- 
specting the records of Shore Acres, dis- 
covered that the land-owning bank, Se- 
curity First National of Los Angeles, 
hasn’t experienced a single default in 
the seven years that some 600 families 
have been paying rent and instalments 
on their single-acre lots. 

Credit for the business success of 
Shore Acres goes largely to M. V. Hart- 
ranft, old-time buddy of A. P. Giannini, 
founder of the Bank of America. Hart- 
ranft, friend of many other California 
business leaders, and the principal spark- 
plug behind Social Adjustments, Inc., 
has built up a staff of specialists at 
Shore Acres that will function with him 
as top administrative group in the state- 
wide enterprise. 
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Labor War Shifts to Farm Front 


West Coast waterfronts may get long-term truce, 


but events centering around Los Angeles point to plenty 


of trouble over “‘clear road to market.” 


Since 1934, hottest labor spots on the 
West Coast have been the waterfronts 
of the four major ports. This week there 
were strong indications that the heat is 
off the waterfront and on the farm front, 
particularly in southern California. 

Four recent developments indicate that 
farm-city relationships around Los An- 
geles are likely to provide West Coast 
labor headlines this summer: 

(1) Waterfront employers and _ the 
Harry Bridges longshore unions are dis- 
cussing possibilities of a three- to five- 
year contract which would freeze wages 
and working conditions about as they 
are now. Bridges says this would permit 
ship operators and the union “to pro- 
claim publicly to all shippers that possi 
bilities of waterfront disturbances are 
slim or non-existent.” This week discus 
sions were suspended for the annual two 
weeks’ convention of Bridges’ Interna- 





Concrete Reaches Up to a New Record 
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In the construction of the new Wis- 
consin State Office Building, at Mad- 
ison, concrete is pumped vertically 
to a height of 185 ft., constituting a 
Though the 


“mix” is thick and tacky, it is forced 


new altitude record. 









through a 6-in. pipe by the ram ac- 
tion of a Pumpcerete unit developed 
by Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee. A 
flexible nozzle 
takes the place of wheelbarrows in 


hooked to the pipe 


distributing the concrete. 


tional Longshoremen’s & Warehousen 
Union in North Bend, Ore. They 
resume about mid-April. 

(2) Last week, Pacific Rural P 
spokesman for California agricult ur 
allied business interests, astounded G 
en Staters by complimenting San | 
cisco, which has been decidedly in 
doghouse with the farmers, for pro 
in solving its labor relations. The pub 
tion predicted that Los Angeles 
“soon pass from an open shop to ck 
shop if present trends continue.” It 
plied that plenty of action might b 
pected on the southern California f: 
labor front, said that “farmers are re 
to fight,” and declared that Los Ang: 
employers’ groups aren’t united eno 
to “cooperate efficiently with agri: 
ture.” 

(3) The teamsters’ union last we 
sent 50 organizers into the Los Ang: 
area, provided with a $1,000,000 
chest from the International’s $4,000,00 
national organizing fund. 

(4) The Associated Farmers of C: 
fornia, always alert to local labor tre: 
opened offices recently in Los Angeles 
and assigned top administrative offic 
to run them. 


Teamsters’ “Secret Diplomacy” 


Facing this situation, the Los Ang: 
open shop groups find themselves ir 
confused condition. Undercover animos 
ity between the venerable Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ 
Shoup’s Southern Californians, Inc., | 


Association and Pa 


top coordinator of open shop forces (BV 

Jan24°39,p28), has emerged into 
open (although not into the newspapers). 
The board of directors of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, meeting 
Los Angeles late last month, initiated ef- 
forts to combine the two. 

Fundamental to the impending far 
teamster scrap is this bit of histor 
Several months ago the Los Angeles 0; 
shop groups worked with the farmers a 
forced milk distributors to abandon a 
closed shop contract with the tea 
sters. It stood unrenewed until recen 
when distributors signed up again. | 


copy of the new contract made pub 
contained no closed shop clause. Actual 


the agreement includes a secret pa 
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sap providing for what amounts to 
-josed shop conditions. 

Complicating Angelengs’ efforts to ad- 
st farmer-labor disputes is the close 
proximity of the fruitful, but hot Im- 

rial Valley, where farmers regard them- 

;s as “America’s last frontiersmen.” 
the toughest tactics of the unions 
never cracked this center of rugged 
dualism. Valley farmers intend to 
continue to truck their produce into Los 
{ngeles without union interference. 

The milk distributors, with a closed 
shop teamster contract, appear to be 
squarely between the oncoming irresis- 
tible force and the immovable object. 

Spearhead of the farmers’ efforts to 
“clear the road to market” will be the 
Farmers’ Association, 
their trouble-shooting organization, which 


Transportation 


functions like a fire department to make 
sure that trucks with non-union drivers 
are unmolested on their run to the prod- 
we markets and shipping docks of Los 
Angeles 
that trucks are armed 
deputy sheriffs (BW—Jan8’38,p35) . 


In emergencies, FTA sees to it 
convoyed by 


Employees Profit 
Gulf Refining Co. to award 


10.000 medals, G.M. plans pen- 
sion. Carrier shares profits. 


Four LARGE last week an- 


nounced plans that looked good to their 


EMPLOYERS 


é mpi vees: 


The Gulf Oil Corp. is reaching for a 


mass record in labor relations by award- | 


ing to 10,000 workers who have been 
with the company 10 more 
diamond-studded, solid gold service pins. 
About 40% of the Gulf organizations 
have been continuously employed since 
1929 or before—about 25% of the 10,000 
have been with Gulf for 20 years or more. 

General Motors Corp. 
stockholders that 5,650 employees be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 55 who are 
earning month (and are 
covered by the Social Security Act only 
on the first $3,000 of their annual sal- 
ary) be allowed to 5% of 
their monthly salaries in excess of $250 


years or 


proposed to 


over $250 a 


contribute 


for a retirement pension. G.M. estimates 
that first year employee contributions 
will run to $540,000, and that cost to 
will be $700,000, if the 
stockholders assent. 

Carrier Corp., of Syracuse, N. Y., an- 
nounced stockholder approval of a “five- 
year plan” under which employees and 


+} 
tl 


© company 


officers will share 50,000 shares of au- 
but 
| extensive salary bonuses calculated 


horized unissued common 
on 12-month profit and loss records. 


Balke, Collender 


need a new profit-sharing plan for 


Brunswick, 


iheers, directors, and employees, under 

ch 5% of the earnings each year 
will be distributed. Participants are not 
to number over 100 in any one year 


stock | 


an- | 
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Columbus Power House, Loup River Power 

Project. Columbus, Nebr. Designed by the 

Harza Engineering Co. of Chicago; Ralph 

Oliver, consulting architect; Peter Kiewit ; 
Sens Co., Omaha, builder. 
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More evidence 


that good looks and lower 
cost go together... with 


CONCRETE 


Progressive business firms in all 
fields of industrial activity are 
seeking better-looking, more 
economical buildings—and get- 
ting them, with Architectural 
Concrete. 


Your architect or engineer can 
tell you about concrete’s advan- 
tages for your new power plant, 
warehouse, factory, office or 
other building. That it may be 
molded into any desired form... 
thatitoffersa wide range of attrac- 
tive textures and colors... that 
it is firesafe, storm-resistant, and 
assures low upkeep. Pleasing 


appearance is combined with low 
cost because concrete serves both 
structural and architectural func- 
tions. Its strong, integral con- 
struction insures low main- 
tenance. 

Write for your copy of the idea- 
packed booklet, "The NEW 
Beauty in Walls of Architectural 
Concrete,”’ (furnished free in the 
U. S. or Canada), or ask for one 
of our engineers to call. 


ee» COMBINING ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL 
FUNCTIONS IN ONE FIRESAFE, ENDURING MATERIAL 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 40-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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whose income de 
get the most out of every dollar t 








pends solely on their hauling costs— 





YOUR HAULING 


THIS TRIED-AND-PROVED WAY! 


e Here’s what professional haulers — 


do to 


hey spend for hauling... 








THEY USE THE FRUEHAUF TRUCK-TRAILER METHOD 


>, m] 
Just as a horse can Sua fects 


pull far more than it can carry 


on its back, Ben so too, can 


a motor truck, when used as 
a. a mechanical horse and 


coupled to a Trailer, 


PULL far more than it can CARRY. 
* — * oo 
BY ADOPTING this Fruehauf Truck-Trailer 


method of hauling—as truck users in more 
than 100 lines of business have already 
done — you will be certain to save in more 
ways than one. 


YOU SAVE ON FIRST COST 
You're sure to save on first cost. A small 
truck will pu// as much as a larger, more 
expensive one will carry. So you can safely 
select the smaller one, add a Fruehauf 
Trailer and by so doing reduce your first 
cost by at least one-third. 


GAS AND UPKEEP SAVINGS 


You'll save on gas——-as much as 30%-—-and 


you'll save on upkeep because the smaller 
truck will, of course, cost you less to service. 

Since the smaller truck will cost only 
one-half as much, you’!] have a smaller 
investment to write off and you'll spend less 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 





when you replace the truck. Ten years is 
the average lie of a Fruehauf Trailer, so 
depreciation write-off each year will 
be extremely small. Many Fruehauf owners 
have reduced their total depreciation costs 
as much as 50%. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Like so many others, you may find a “shuttle” 
operation just the thing to save you still 
more. By this method, one truck can handle 
several Fruehauf Trailers. You simply Jeave 
one or more Trailers to be loaded or 
unloaded and use the truck to do a full-time 
job of pulling first one and then another of 
the Trailers ready to be moved. 

GET ALL THE FACTS 
“Executive Thinking” is the title of a booklet 
which contains all the facts about the 
savings made possible by the Fruehauf 
Truck-Trailer method of hauling. It is yours 


upon request. 
* . o . 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 











More than 48,000 communities 
_40% of all those in the United 
States—depend solely npon 
motor transportetion for hauling 
service. Without such service, 
people in these communities 
would be seriously handicapped. 





OO On 


MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS ON THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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NLRB Fireworks 


Despite upsurge in H 
majority may 
whole Wagner Act ride. 
Wasuineton (Business Week B 
Prospects for some amendment 
Wagner Act looked brighter las 
with a of Rep. How 


seeking to ¢: 


majority 
Smith’s committee 
anti-NLRB 
House expressed two weeks ago 
upheld a $346,000 
board’s funds 


on the sentiment 


reduction 


The committee’s move came 


form of an intermediate report 
tify its preliminary recommendati 
three-man National Labo 
Board, of the 
judicial and prosecuting functio: 
a lot of other changes (BW—WM., 
that the 
perative to correct “wrongs that 
ing perpetrated daily 
labor, and the general public.” 
Meanwhile, however, the 
two New Deal members—Healey of 
sachusetts and Murdock of Utah 
readying a minority report that w 
to the Wagner Act 
ponents than a five-man board. 


a new 


tions separation 


p15) committee 


consics 
upon in 


con 


cede no more 


Elections Influence Judgment 
And, as predicted (BW—Ma 


House Labor Committe: 
pleting its investigation of the 
this week adopted reso 
proposing amendments to the W 
Act which would (1) 
to petition for elections in jurisdix 
help 
unions as bargaining units. 
Having vented its spleen agains 
board by cutting its funds, howev« 


p7?), the 
(page 8), 
permit emp 


disputes and (2) protect 


body of the House may be content | 
Many member: 


are disposed to blame 99% of the tr: 


the whole question ride. 


be content to 


Use, 


let 


Mas 


NLRI 


with the Wagner Act on its adminis! 


tion. Congressmen from labor dis! 


don’t want revamping of the law 


carried so far as to put them on the s 


in their coming campaigns. That 
not only for Democrats but Repub 
whose vote was largely 


the cut in NLRB’s funds. 
Research Funds Slashed 


Principal target of the slash in 
NLRB appropriation was the ecor 
research division—which majority 

bers of the Smith committee ma 
has “engaged in activities . . . not 
unnecessary but improper.” Some 
Dealers 
bureau’s staff of 14 economists 

annual salary cost of $75,000) has 


contend, however, that 


statistica! work which could not be 


elsewhere. The House, 


justification for the slash in a decli: 


NLRB’s “case load” from 
in 1988 to 6,904 in 1939, 


10,4380 
and to 





responsibk 


however, finds 
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in the first half of the current fiscal year 

\nother major contention of the Smith 

mittee majority is that the board's 
ylings are inconsistent with major 
Supreme Court decisions on the Wagner 
Act (notably, the Fansteel case, which 
utlawed sit-down strikes, and the Jones 

Laughlin case, which ruled that the 

does not require actual agreements 

tween employers and employees) . 

But last week, the board didn’t give 
this argument a chance to stick. In two 
cases, it hewed strictly to the language of 
the court in its decisions and refused to 
order reinstatement of former strikers 
against Swift & Co. in Sioux City, Iowa, 
and the Beckerman Shoe Corp. of Kutz- 
town, Pa., who sat down on their jobs, 
although it upheld the workers’ conten- 
tions that the companies had engaged in 
unfair labor practices. 


Changes Form of Voting 


Meanwhile, the board further set its 
house in order by changing its policy as 
to the form of ballots used in run-off 
elections. Heretofore, the practice has 
been that in preliminary elections, work- 
ers have voted on the unions seeking 
bargaining power or against any repre- 
sentation. Then, in run-off elections they 
have voted either for the union which re- 
ceived the most votes in the preliminary 
balloting or against any representation. 
From now on, all unions will be included 
on the run-off ballot and the question of 
no representation will be included only 
on the first ballot. 

In supporting the changed form, Board 
Member Edwin S. Smith pointed out 

1) that returns in preliminary elections 
have indicated that the “great majority” 
of workers wish to bargain collectively; 
and (2) that in many cases the old elec- 
toral practice has resulted in no organi- 
zation receiving a majority of the 
workers’ support. 


An Electrical Jolt 


Indictment charges union 
and contractors with “boycott” 
against firms outside New York. 


New York's Loca No. 8 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


is facing monopoly charges again—this | 


time from the Department of Justice. 
Last week, a federal indictment—part of 
the department’s current antitrust drive 
—accused the local and five associations 
of electrical and plumbing contractors of 
maintaining a monopoly in New York 
City by enforcing a rigid boycott against 
out-of-state manufacturers of certain 
electrical equipment. 

Fourteen out-of-state manufacturers 
have been fighting for an injunction re- 
straining the union from “successfully en- 


cing a boycott” of their products in | 
leral courts since 1937 (BW——Mar | 
38,p18). If the Department makes | 











Within this circle, 
in whole or in part, are 36 of 
the nation’s 48 states. These 
states represent a very high 
percentage of the country’s 
markets and materials — all 
quickly accessible to Indiana 


manufacturers: 


Markets 6 ot tne v.s. wr! 
Population 90% 
Pers’! Income Tox Returns 86% 
Native White Families 88% 
Total Wealth 88% 
Passenger Cors 84% 
Commercial Cars 83% 
Retail Soles 86% 
Bank Assets 90% 
Bank Savings Deposits. . 88% 


Materials (“¢@ of the U.S. tote 

Valve of Mfd. Products 91% 
Mineral Products 77% 
Dairy Products 88% 
Lumber 51% 
Coal 94% 
Manufactured Gas 95% 
Steel 98% 
Electrical Horsepower. ... 82% 
Petroleum Industry je 83% 
Wheat Production ina Ge 
Corn Production , 99% 
Cotton Production _ 93% 


[Percentages based on latest data} 
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Labor and Management 


ndiana 


Pox greatest profit, a 
manufacturer needs close proximity to 
markets and materials—not to one alone 
—but to both. And the closer the better. 


Indiana gives you both, in remarkable 


degree, because of its geographical location 


And, within Indiana itself, you have the 
balance that makes for happy, prosperous 
manufacturing ...and living. A balance, too, 
between factories and farms. Here you will 
find tax and banking situations to your lik- 
ing; a comfortable labor situation; freedom 
from the disadvantages of congested popula- 
tion areas; fine roads, unexcelled transporta- 
tion by rail and air. Here also are power, fuel, 
water and land values as you'd want them; 
and, withal, the cultural and educational ad- 
vantages you naturally want for your family 
and employees. 

© We'd be hepoy * 
page Industrie! Dete Bookiet 
DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
228 North Meridian St., Indianapol Indiana 


J. H. Aibershardt, Director 
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Soft-luf? Scot Tissue Towels 
STRENGTH MULTIPLIED IN SERVICE... 


YET FAMED SOFTNESS RETAINED 


LREADY familiar are the wonder-work- 
A ing plastics and synthetic fibers which 
make possible steering wheels from soy 
beans . . . airplane propellers from sour 
milk ... and silk-like stockings from coal. 


Akin to these remarkable achievements 
is the revolutionary “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue 
Towel developed in the Scott laboratories. 
Under actual drying conditions, when satu- 
rated, the strength of this new tissue towel 
has been multiplied! 


° ee e 
BUT STRENGTH ALONE is not sufficient; the famed 
softness and stretch of the Scott “SOFT-WEVE” Pro- 
cess had to be maintained. The new “Soft-Tuff” 
ScotTissue Towel now combines that balance of 
softness, strength and absorbency essential for 
comfort and economy. 

As s-t-r-e-t-c-h-y, and softer than before, the new 
“Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towel has far greater drying 


ability. Every one of its 154 square inches can be 
used up to saturation. That's why they go farther. 
In economy tests, the new “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue 
Towel has materially reduced previous ScotTissue 
Towel consumption. 

The “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towel—a new Scott 
Duralose Product—is now available from over 300 
Scott distributors and many representatives from 
coast to coast. They will be glad to demonstrate to 
you the increased satisfaction and savings of this 
amazing tissue towel. Call your local Scott dis- 
tributor today or write direct for samples. Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Scott Washroom Advisory Service 


is available to help you arrange washrooms com- 
fortably, hygienically and economically. It will 
suggest how to improve traffic conditions, reduce 
waste, and increase employee and customer good 
will. Write for details. No obligation! 


Copr., 1940, Scott Paper Co. Trade Marks “ScotTissue,” “Soft -Weve,” “Thirsty 
Fibre” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Trade Marks “Soft-Tuff,” “Duralose” Reg. applied for. 


HOW THE NEW “SOFT-TUFF’’ SCOTTISSUE TOWEL HELPS ELIMINATE: 





hg 


*. 





Soft as it is, the new “Soft-Tuff” 

ScotTissue Towel is designed to 

Practically eliminate lint being left 
on skin or clothes. Men, and wom- 
€n, too, find it pleasant to use. 








LINT TEAR 


Try this convincing “Rub Test.” Soak both an old-type 
ScotTissue Towel and a new“Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towel 
in water. Wrap one around each hand and rub together. 
See how sturdy the new towel is... how it resists tearing 
when saturated. Insist on these money-saving towels. 








WASTE 


One “Soft -Tuff” ScotTissue Towel 
can dry thoroughly. Soft, stretchy, 
absorbent—tais amazing towel 
can be used af fo saturation. That's 
why it's so economical. 
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from TRASH CANS 


TO REFRIGERATORS... 





The 


story of a 


SuCCeSss 











A’ with any new idea, that of offering to 
é manufacturers the U-S-S quality mark 
wa retail sales aid be gan as an experime nit 
We didn't know then, nor did the first users 
how much this mark could be made to 
mean. But we did know how much proof 
of qualitv means and we knew this was one 
was to give it 

It wasn’t an experiment long. The few 
original U-S-S steel users who took this 
seal soon multiplied into several hundreds 
Actually, millions of U-S-S quality marks 
now have appeared on steel merchandise for 
a wide variety of uses in homes, farms, 
othees and shops 

Why does it help sales? Partly because 
we've made that mark and what it means 
familiar to everyday buvers through power 
ful national advertising. Partly because re 


tailers have accepted it as an additional 


merchandisi ng} 














selling aid. Partly because manufacturers 
have emphasized it in their own sales pro 
motion. But most of all, because there is 
great prestige behind it. It is accepted as 
reliable proof of steel quality 

The facts behind this campaign, the evi 
dence of how it works and the simple re- 
quirements for its adoption, will readilv be 
shown to you upon request. Write today for 
tull information. 





4TTRACTIVE SEALS 
LIKE THIS in label or 
tag form are provided free 
for use on finished steel 
products made fromU-S-S 
Steels. They tell the buy- 
er that you have added 
that “extra something” 
only a fine steel can give. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, /il. 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
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the indictment stick, they for: 
field for their products 

Union spokesmen said they 
the charges to the Supreme 
necessary. 

The indictment specifically a 
the contractors’ associations 
purchase certain types of equi 
if it were made in New York 
that if they did buy that equi; 
of-state it was to be shipped 
“incomplete” form. I.B.E.W 
were then to get the job of 
assembling the parts. A furt] 
was made that an agreement a 
that if such equipment were 
fully assembled and wired it 
“unwired and unassembled ar 
and reassembled by members 
before installation.” 

Other counts charged that 
restrained the importation of 
switchboards and panelboards 
another asserted that the unior 
an “absolute” hoycott on the o 
manufacture of steel conduits f 
ing electrical wiring 

Contractors hurriedly dodg 
part in the proceedings by dec! 
if they installed equipment with 
labels they faced a strike. “J 


element of conspiracy there,” 
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Standard contract for camps made in this 


of Northwest may result 


parley with C.1L.O. and A.F.L. 


{ STANDARD CONTRACT cov 
classes of labor in Northwest 
camps and sawmills from the ¢ 
line south to Portland, Ore 
bility if negotiations begun this 
tween employers and union offi 
out 

Not to be confused with the 
wide contract plan adopted 
Coast waterfronts and by the sa 
dustry (BW—Marl16°40,p43) , the 
agreement would not bind legally 
ployers and unions in the area. | 
it would stand as a model to be 
by individual companies and the 
ers if they saw fit 

Agents for the employers 1 


negotiations is the Lumbermet 
trial Relations Committee, repre 
112 companies with about 90° 
production. The International 
workers of America (C.1.0.) and | 
& Sawmill Workers’ Union (A.F.1 
gaged in a bitter jurisdictiona 
since 1937, represent the workers 

The C.1.0. group has agreed 
erate with employers in drawin; 
model contract covering wages an 
ing conditions. A.F.L. unions h 
sisted so far that the agreement 
only wages. The 35,000 workers 
area are divided about equally 
the two rival factions. 
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Cities Fight Smoke 


jong been talked about, shows the 
way with a new ordinance. 


St. Louis, where the evil has | 


piscussion of the smoke evil has 
jing on in St. Louis so long nobody 
bers when it started For 
f the there 
oke elimination one of their principal 
al activities. Nothing 
ibout the problem, however, until 


years 
newspapers declared 


mu h 


vinter when St. Louis received na 
nal publicity for its frequent “black- 
(BW—Dec30'39 p13) and the 
newspapers began to make the issue page 


Then Mavor Dickman 


tuff in earnest 


pusY, appointed a smoke elimination | 


mittee, and called for action 
{ction came first on Feb. 24, 
e form of the committee’s 14 page re- 
vith six major recommendations 

1) That all those burning a high vola 
fuel must employ fuel 
g equipment to burn it smokelessly; 
hat all others 
$3) that in case of emergency or 


mechanical 


must use smokeless 
essary control, the city administration 
wthorized to engage in the purchase, 
fuel: (4) that 
to suggestions 


that the « ity 


and distribution of 
roads should conform 
de in this report; (5) 
ls and state buildings not subject to 
regulation should be asked to cooper 
6) that the Division of Smoke Reg 
tion be enlarged to meet the increased 
mands upon it in carrying out the pow- 


f the revised or new ordinance.” 


Conflict of Views and Interests 


By the end of last month, an ordinance 
nending a former smoke ordinance had 
en whipped into shape for presentation 
the city fathers. The railroads, the Ili 
of Com 


ree, and others had named committees 


s coal miners, the Chamber 


the news- 


Said the 


plug their several interests; 
ers were going great guns 
operators: “The Smoke Elimination 
mittee lost sight of the poor peopl 
» can’t afford smokeless fuels.” Said 
railroads: “The 

cause the Terminal to spend mil 


railroad provision 
f dollars which would not solve any 
Said the 
factor im 
lungs.” Said 
Chamber “We are 


nously behind the proposed ordi- 


f the smoke problem.” 
“Smoke is a 


carcinoma of the 


primary 


of Commerce 


ke the more or less standard smoke | 


nees of other cities which have 


ght to legislate out the nuisance by 
eans of fines and other easy penalties, 
e St. Louis job added a new set of teeth 
these words: “After any owner, agent, 

int, manager or lessee of any prem- 
notified of 


as been previously 


was | 
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Somebody must Graph-Estate 
your life insurance ... you, or your widow 


Life insurance dollars alone are not enough. 
The distribution of those dollars must be planned so that the 
children and their mother will receive an income every month 


—as long as it will be needed. 


The Guardian Graph-Estate will help you plan your life 
insurance wisely . . . to assure your loved ones the independence 


you want them to have. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL COMPANY + 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1860 + 


NEW YORK CITY 


FAMILIES FOR 80 YEARS 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, Dept. B-|, 50 Union Sq., New York, N.Y 


Let me see my Groph-Estate. Nome___ 


I understand that this does Street __ 


not obligate me in any way. 
City 


State 


! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
J 
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Kimpak 


AEC US. PAT. OFF & £6.14 CANADA 


CREPE WADDING 


protects your product 
dresses your package 





The popular Zenith Chairside Model Radio is 
protected in transit by KIMPAK Crepe Waddine. 


@ Why risk disappointing your cus- 
tomers with merchandise damaged in 
transit? For your protection, and their 
good will, pack with Kimpak.* 

Soft, yet resilient, KIMPAK acts as a 
shock absorber for your product in 
transit—guards against breakage, 
scratches, “press marking” and surface 
“burning”. What's more, KIMPAK helps 
to dress up your package and give it 
far more sales appeal. 

KIMPAK comes in rolls, sheets and 
pads of wanted thicknesses and sizes 
which can be applied quickly and easily 
without fuss, muss or waste. It can be 
used for packing nearly every type of 
product. And since KIMPAK absorbs 16 
times its own weight in moisture, it 
morethan meets government postal reg: 
ulations regarding shipment of liquids. 

Mail the coupon today and receive 
further information and samples for 
testing. 

*Ree. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries 


FREE! 1940 PORT- 
FOLIO OF KIMPAK 
KIMBERLY -CLARK 
CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Address nearest sales 

office: 8S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 122 East 42nd St., New York City 
$10 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles BW-4-6 


Please send us the 1940 Portfolio of KIMPAK, 


Company 
Address - ones ce cwweeccecs 


Attention Our Product ts 


, three or more violations . . . in respect 




















to the emission of dense smoke, soot, 
cinders, fly ash or noxious acids, fumes or 
gases, the owner or agent of said premises 
shall be notified to show cause . . . why 
the equipment causing such violations 
should not be sealed.” 

Carrying an emergency clause, the bill, 
which was reported out this week, ready 
for almost certain passage, will become 
effective immediately upon signing by 
Mayor Dickman, who hopes that his city 
will be “fairly clear of smoke” by 1942. 


“Smokeless Coals” Gain 


St. Louis is not alone in its smoke abate- 
ment program. Chicago, which burns 22,- 
500,000 tons of coal annually as com- 
pared with St. Louis’ 5,000,000, has pur- 
sued its program so assiduously in recent 
years that the proportion of eastern 
“smokeless coals” to Illinois coals fired 
annually has increased from 50% in 1920 
to 67% in 1937, despite the greater ex- 
pense of transportation. Milwaukee only 
got busy on smoke when it discovered it 
was causing its citizens an annual bill of 
$10,000,000, which included such items as 
extra cleaning of stores and buildings, 
$2,000,000; extra laundry and cleaning 
bills, $1,500,000; extra medical expenses, 
$1,600,000; extra lighting due to darkness 
and dirt, $690,000, ete. 

Time was when smoking chimneys were 
signs of prosperity. Now the engineers 
all say that smoke is simply a sign of in- 
complete combustion—‘dollars and dirt 
thrown to the winds.” Big publc utilities 
and manufacturers have long since fought 
the battle for economical, smokeless com- 
bustion and have won by combining the 
best in modern boiler and furnace design, 
automatic stokers, instrument control of 
CO, and other factors, electronic smoke 
signals, ete., with the closest, most per- 
sistent kind of human supervision. Where 
fly ash was a problem, they have licked it 
with electrostatic precipitation or with 
“eyclones” of advanced design, and have 
often been paid for their trouble by val- 
uable solids recovered, such as gold from 
smelter smoke. Where fumes and noxious 
gases formerly ruined the vegetation sur- 
rounding many a plant, they are 
“washed” out of flue gases before they 
can cause problems in public relations. 


Costs Present Barrier 


Today the furnaces and stoves of small 
householders constitute a bigger field for 
improvement in smoke abatement than 
the stacks of utilities and manufacturers. 
Poor people cannot afford oil burners, 
gas furnaces, and stokers to burn high- 
volatile coals smokelessly. Renters fight 
shy of installing them because they be- 
come “fixtures” of the property; land- 
lords, already in the toils of diminishing 
returns from their properties, usually 
won't. 

In St. Louis, for example, a change to 
smokeless fuels like anthracite and coke 
from Illinois coal at $3 or so per ton will 


Business V eek . { pril ) 


double the heating cost of the 
family home. And where peopk 
ways been used to smoke and g¢ 
pretty hard to convince them | 
can take up the slack in their hi 
decreased laundry, dry cleaning, 
and doctors’ bills. 

St. Louis depends upon a lot 
ness that comes to them from th« 
of the Illinois coal fields, and th 
up another problem. Some of t 
near-sighted coal operators threa 
ness boycotts if the city persists 
ing the ordinance which will fo: 
to wash and otherwise prepare t 
for any use except in stoker- 
furnaces. Other operators hint t 
will cooperatc thoroughly, but 
customer is going to have to pay 

The whole history of smoke a 
may be likened to a set of recurri: 
of public indignation and de« 
action, interspersed with troughs 
lic apathy. 


Industrialists See the Need 


Several civic-minded groups of 
men and women have long bee: 
for clean air for everyone, orga 
like the American Civic Associat 
Smoke Prevention Association, a1 
recently the Air Hygiene Found 
America, Inc., which works prin 
cut down the toll taken by impu: 
industry, yet is financed by far 
industrialists who know the ne: I 
the nation as a whole, the Bu 
Mines keeps up a guerrilla warfar: 
proper combustion by making a 
speakers and valuable researches 
whole broad subject. 

Meanwhile, the public is slowly 
ing aware, as did St. Louis, that 
is more than a problem of cinders 
eye and so many tons of soot and ash j 
acre per year—that it is both a s g 
ical and economic problem in 
health, home, and business. Only recent 
is it becoming appreciated that | 
phur compounds in smoky air « 
counted millions of dollars annua 
attacking cement, stone, metal 
leather, paper and cloth—as well as lung: 





War Spurs Chemurgy 


Curtailment of European 
supplies promotes production of 
substitutes from farm products. 
Tue prive for scientific discovery 
uses for farm products in industr 
ing both public and private funds at 


. disposal, has gone far beyond the pip 


dream stage. Its intensely pr: 
character and its important imp! 
in a world at war have been 
strated twice within a fortnight: (1 
the Sixth Annual Chemurgic Confere! 
in Chicago, and (2) in some pertinent! 
developments in Washington. 


ry 


Such minor miracles as power alcoho 
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Under the administration of Wheeler 
McMillen, editor of Farm Journal & 
Farmer's Wife, the National Farm Chem- 
wgic Council, Inc., has become realistic, 
is interested in actual results rather than 
grand schemes. 

Unanimously hailed as this year’s prize 
example of farm chemurgy’s possibilities 
was Ecusta Paper Co., Pisgah Forest, 
N.C. Four years ago Harry H. Straus 
saw a business opening. He knew the in- 
stability of supply of cigarette paper, 
practically all of which was made in 
France and Italy from linen rags gath- 
ered in eastern Europe. He induced Min- 
nesota and California flax growers to 
raise varieties for fiber instead of for 
seed, built his mill where air and water 
are right, trained a crew of native help. 
Well-timed, Ecusta’s mill turned out its 
first deliverable sheet of cigarette paper 
on Sept. 8, 1939. 


Openings for the Chemurgists 

Since then its four paper machines 
have been working 24 hours a day, with 
900 employees. It is using a tonnage of 
flax fiber requiring 75.000 to 100.000 acres 
to produce—and now must increase its 
output 99% to meet demand. 

Chemurgy is frankly nationalistic, 
whoops it up for crops to supply goods 
formerly imported. Wartime dislocations 
of ocean transportation have interfered 
vith supplies of many standard imports, 
raising prices if not causing actual short- 
ages. Openings of this type reported last 
week to the chemurgists: Starches such 
as arrowroot, which waxy corn and starch 
sweet potatoes can supply. Fibers such 
as jute, which may be replaced in part by 
hemp; and coarse wools, which require 
alien strains of sheep. Drying oils such 
as tung and perilla, for which the paint 
industry can successfully substitute de- 
hydrated castor oil—if it can get the 
castor oil. The war caught the country 
short on castor-bean acreage, which is 
well started only in a few areas in the 


South. 


Suggests Additions to Crops 

Reported as already commercially suc- 
essful was A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.’s Sweet- 
ose, a non-crystallizing corn syrup twice 
as sweet as the ordinary product and 
one-third as viscuous, that is replacing 
cane sugar in many uses and building new 
ses all its own. Dr. Paul Kolachov, di- 
rector of research for Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc., pointed an opportunity for 
more profitable American crops and more 
satisfactory essential oils for American 
industry if four products now imported 
become part of our crop schedule: licorice 
root, and caraway, anise, and coriander 
secs 

Dow Chemical Co. reported new hy- 
brid poplars that for four years have av- 
eraged annual growth of 12 it. in height, 
1} in. in diameter, and progress in cut- 
ting costs of ethyl cellulose plastic that 


no place on the Chicago program. | 
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EVERY DUST COLLECTOR HAS A 
CHARACTERISTIC EFFICIENCY CURVE 


THIS PART OF THE CURVE 
DETERMINES OVERALL EFFICIENCY 


It’s the dust sma/ler than 44 microns—dust that passes 
through the finest commercial screens—that is hard to col- 
lect. Yet “overall efficiency” (a much abused term) cannot 
be determined until the exact percentage of collection for 
each particle size between 0 and 43 microns is known. 
Buell bases its guarantees for dust collection and fly ash 
correction on FRACTIONAL EFFICIENCIES. Buell 
guarantees the exact percentage of each dust particle size 
that will be collected, and these guarantees hold regardless of 
changes in particle size frequency that affect overall efficiency. 
The Van Tongeren System used exclusively in Buell 
equipment offers outstanding advantages in efficiency, low 
first cost and guaranteed performance. Investigate Buell 


and save money. 
Only Buell Cyclones have a Dust Pocket 


SEND FOR THIS 
BUELL LABORATORY BULLETIN 


“Fractional os. Overall Efficiency 
Guarantees” is an 8-page bulletin 
explaining the importance of 
particlesizeanalysisin determin 
ing dust collection guarantees 
A copy 1s yours for the asking 





SDuSsST COLLECTORS 


60 WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, inc. 


Wherever located, you will be quickly served through 
sales offices of either BUELL ENGINEERING CO. or B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
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Waen the industrial lights of America burn late... 
When wheels turn and machines roar and goods move... 
Remember that behind this action there’s another 

kind... the decisive action of the men of management, 

For, rare is the business today that “runs itself”. And 
almost never is successful business “born”. It’s always 
made ...made hy the managers who guide it, made by 
the men who make decisions. 

Theirs is a job of many parts. The purchase of equip- 
ment for plant or office .. . the selection of kinds of trans- 
portation ...the adoption of necessary insurance ...the 
problems of an advertising program. All these are the 
functions of active management; these, and many more. 

So, it’s to their advantage that a magazine of business, 


bringing news of all these things, is made for them. A 
magazine like Business Week whose only job concerns 
the news of management’s many jobs. 

A magazine that, week by week, concentrates on the 
one question: What's new in business? ... that seeks to 
analyze always, predicts when it can, and is ever inter 
ested in what’s-going-to-happen-Tomorrow . . . not just 
what-became-of- Yesterday. 

Of advantage to management? Yes, and to those adv 
tisers with business goods to sell! 

For, this is the one working magazine that manage 
ment uses, week by week. 

...a8 many a Business Week advertiser will gladls 
testify! 


r- 














B | | , . | | \ : U P. ..Best pat-on-the-back for any mag- 


azine is the amount of advertising entrusted 


to it. In 1939 only six magazines (including 


weeklies, generals, etc.) carried more pages 
of advertising than Business Week. Still go- 
ing up... 1940's February was the biggest 


in Business Week's advertising history! 


ctive Management’s Magazine 
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MESSAGE 
OF 


IMPORTANCE 
F sia AN UNIQUE SERVICE 


u- 
quiries from man 


in 
We invite i oversold 


facturers who may 
or need facilities (without 
ment) to produce a new product 
either in part or in entirety. 
Hunter is equipped to produce 
mechanical and electrical de- 
vices for you—with line pro- 
duction methods—a+ 
sitet 
ya ew ar 

dreds. We h " 
of our Own a 
Confident; ‘= 


invest- 


low unit 
involve 
or many hun. 


FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION—WRITE 


HUNTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 


LANSDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


@ Stop Accidents 
@ Save Floors 


@ Improve Appear- 
ances 


NEW fv. 
NON-SLIP FLOOR WAX 


Specially p ature, PLEX 

hock NON SL IP W AX h 

hig : 

N 

wear I Wrote mn your 

f INTRODUCTORY 
2307 Manning St 
Philadeiphia, Pa 


ONE 


MOTEL 


_ "iiay fair 


SAINT lair 


“Information in Business Week has 
been indirectly responsible for adding 
hundreds of dollars to our earnings.” 


President 
Investment Banking Firm 


is made from just such fast-growing 
wood. 

In Washington this week, the Agricul- 
tural Chemical Association outlined plans 
for development of crops to supplement 
Under the as- 


sociation’s auspices and in conjunction 


foreign sources of supply 


| with Woburn Industries Farm . Bureau, 


Harrison, N. J., 
of castor bean are being distributed to 
farmers at Brownsville, Tex., for the 
planting of 30,000 acres. When harvested, 
the crop will be used in manufacturing 
insecticides, and _ fertilizer. 


several hybrid varieties 


drying oil, 
Commercial planting is going ahead in 
Florida, and there will also be experimen- 
tation in Mississippi and Louisiana 


Government Sponsors Research 


The chemurgic movement has definite 
political appeal. The government now 
has four great regional laboratories under 
construction to further the cause. Con- 
gress has appropriated $7,200,000 in the 
past two years and will put up $3,000,000 
more for the year beginning July 1. The 
first unit of the Philadelphia (Wynd- 
moor) laboratory will be completed in 
June. Laboratories located in Peoria, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans are in a less 
advanced stage of construction but the 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering expects to put a skeleton 
staff of technicians to work in all of them 
this vear. Each lab eventually will be 
built up to a staff of 
an extensive program of analytical and 


250 people and 


phy sio-chemical investigations, commod 
itv surveys, and chemical engineering de- 
velopment has been outlined 

The government laboratories will not 
solve the problem of surplus farm crops 
in a week, month, or a year. Dr. Horace 
T. Herrick, director of the laboratory 
program, estimates that it will be all of 
10 years before the full impact of this or- 
ganized research will be apparent but 
he’s confident that a balanced program 
of research will bring results commen 
surate with the effort 
Trying to Mix Science and Politics 

Prominent member of the Republican 
agricultural study committee appointed 
by House Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin last October is Rep. Roy Wood- 
ruff of Michigan, chairman of the sub- 
Wood 


ruff’s group now is compiling a report on 


committee on farm chemurgy. 


the progress of chemurgic developments 
as reviewed by the representatives of 
Ford, Chrysler, Armour, Corn Products 
Refining, Reichhold Chemicals, Archer 
Daniels-Midland, Armstrong Cork and 
other industrial concerns in hearings last 
January. But there’s more than science 
in Woodruff’s approach. A dramatic pre 
sentation of the possibilities of the chem 
urgic movement will give him and his 
party colleagues an argument for the pro- 
tective tariff, provide ammunition against 
this Administration’s reciprocal trade 


program. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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Pole Persuader 

WHEN STREET WIDENING caused 
cago Surface Lines to move 


trolley poles, they eased them 











crete bases and all, with the | 
Clamp and four 40-ton jacks 
Steel Foundry Co., Kedzie Ave 

St., Chicago, makes the clamp 
special nickel-chrome-moly bde1 
alloy named Evansteel in hon 
president, David Evans. 


Fade-O-Scope 

Like the circular, light-control! 
dows on a Union Pacific train 

Fade-O-Scope for 
movie Cameras revolves one Pola 
in front of another to vary any s 
full brightness to a total blackor 
right over the lens, enabling ama 
“fade-out 
“lap-dissolves” from one series of 
to the next. Fade-O-Scope Inc., | 
P1., Brooklyn, makes the device 


l6-mm. and 


achieve — professional 


Woven Steel Upholstery 


IN AppIT1oN to developing a full 


Texsteel Furniture (chairs, divans 


ers, etc.) with resilient woven 
holstery, L. J. Zerbee & Ce 


taine, O.. is working on simila 


ditioned” upholstery for seats in t 


and automobiles 


Space-Saving Diesels 


To SAVE FLOOR spacer, Lister Blac 


Inc., 1706 S. 68th St.. Milwaukee 


the t-cvcle engine of its Powr-Pak | 


directly 


Electric Power Plant 





; Cont 


Colo 
Bo 


Cotte 
FINAL 
Patrici 


New m 


ess B eek - { pril 6, 1940 


iter in one compact unit. Sizes | 


from 3,600'to 24,000 watts, A.C. or 


I for stationary or marine service 


Control Clock 
| LITTLE DIALS reveal that the Con 
Clock, developed by Swartzbaug! 


Mig o., 13386 W. Bancroft st., Toledo. 


t only an electric clock in a molded 
case, but a time switch to be 
| into any 110-volt, A. C. electri 
One dial is set to turn on the 


, at a given time: the other to turn | 


(pplications range from home ap 


inces to advertising displays. 


Colored Rust-Proofing 
Born TO ELIMINATE mistakes in assem 
parts and to provide a variety of 
finishes, Rust Proofing & Metal Fin 
g Corp., Cambridge, Mass., has de 
ped and is applying Colored Rust 
iw for ferrous materials. A recent 
neluded one lot in a dark red tint 
iunother in bluish green 


Gas-Powered Unit 
For LocATIONS where natural gas is more 
momical that electric power, Fair 
inks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
\ve.. Chicago, is bringing out a new 
iutomatic Gas-Engine Driven Compres 
r-Condenser Unit for air conditioning 
ind refrigeration. It is offered in sizes 
74 to 10 tons with three larger 
capacities promised for a later date 


Cotton or Rayon Optional 

FINAL APPROVAL is given to the Goodrich 
Patrician Silvertown Tire by James J 
Newman, vice-president of B. F. Good 


Co., Akron, O. The new ribbed-tread 
ict, which has one white side wall 
me black, is obtainable either with 


resistant cotton or ravon cord 


WITH HYATTS ON THE JOB, graders, power shovels, 


scrapers and pavers ribbon the country with 


highways and byways. Moving forward relent- 
lessly . .. driving ahead ... making the grade.. 

these road-building machines depend on Hyatts 
to take the load, to conserve power, to keep 
them rolling! And so, everywhere, do Hyatts 
serve modern equipment. . . in mills and facto- 
ries, on railways and highways, farm and field 
Look to Hyatts to serve you best! Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago, Pittsburgh, 


Detroit and San Francisco. 
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Vitamins Get a Book of Rules 


FDA prepares to regulate them from A to G, 
with some provisions that will cut into profits, but big 
names in industry concede need for safeguards. 


long-awaited bombshell 
was dropped on the U. S. vitamin indus- 
try. It was aimed by the Food and 
Drug Administration, which set up ten- 


LAST WEEK a 


tative regulations covering vitamins 
from A to G. Most of the rulings are 


no worse, and some of them are better, 
than the joker, 
which is going to cause the major part 


trade expected. The 


of the shouting, comes in one sentence, 
requiring flatly that the labels of all 
foods making Vitamin D claims carry 
the statement: “When the skin i» ade- 
quately exposed to direct sunshine there 
is no established need for vitamin D in 
the diet.” 

This, if it goes through, will pare 
down the biggest slice of the fat vita- 
min pie—sales of the long-established 





oe Washington Press Bureau 
A specialist on vitamins whose scien- 


tific knowledge went into the new 
regulations proposed by the Food & 
Drug Administration is Dr. Elmer 
M. Nelson, chief of the vitamin divi- 
sion since 1935, Dr. Nelson's reputa- 
He is the U.S. 


representative to the International 


tion is world-wide. 


Vitamin Conference, a member of the 


Pharmacopa@ia Vitamin Advisory 


Board, and of the Council on Pharmz, 


acy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association. 


and qmincutly “marketable D, the “sun- 
shine” vitamin. Other telling points 
chalked up by FDA are: (1) All dietary 
foods, regular foods fortified with vita- 
mins or minerals, and so-called pharma- 
ceutical concentrates (the products which 
come under the guns of the new regu- 
lations) must state on the label the 
dietary properties on which their claims 
are based. (2) Labels must tell whether 
the recommended daily dose, or serving, 
comes up to the minimum vitamin re- 
quirements set up by the FDA. (3) If 
claims are based on a vitamin or min- 
eral not yet established as necessary 
to human nutrition, labels must make 
this clear. 


From Socialite to Cowboy 


Whatever the outcome of the hearing 
set for April 29, FDA has bitten off a 
very sizable hunk to chew. In the past 
ten years there has grown up in Amer- 
ica what amounts to a vitamin cult, 
with its worshippers ranging from the 
Park Avenue socialite who pays her doc- 
tor $25 a visit to find out that she has 
a B, deficiency to the Montana cowboy 
who orders a package of capsules from 
Sears, Roebuck or Montgomery Ward. 
Today a good-sized metropolitan drug 
store stocks around 500 separate vita- 
min products. A recent issue of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine had no less 
than 14 ads built around them. Eight 
of the ads were for foods, three far 
cosmetics, two for drugs, and one for a 
line of aluminum ware which “helps 
preserve . Vitamins.” 

Suppfying the country with its A. B, 
C’s is an industry as complex as the 
vitamins it A complete picture 
would include almost every big pharma- 
ceutical house in the country, a fat slice 
of the food and cosmetic industries and 
any number of assorted concerns which 
manage to tie their advertising and pro- 
motion tg the vitamin fad. Among par- 
ticipants @ the trade are Eastman Ko- 
dak, whose Dr. Kenneth Hickman dis- 
covered the molecular distillation proc- 
ess for Vitamin A (now exploited in 
conjunction with General Mills), and 
the University of Wisconsin, which set 
up an Alumni Foundation to license the 
discovered by its Dr. Harry 


sells. 


process 
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ABC of Vitamins 


Vitamin A—Generally anti 
tive. Deficiency results in xero 
mia (eye disease) and nyct 
(night blindness). Best s 
Cream, cheese, butter, egg yoll 
liver oils, pigmented vegetabl: 
grow above ground. Recomn 
daily intake: 1,500 USP uni! 
infants up to one year; 2,500 
for children from one to 12 
3,000 units for adults 


Vitamin B,—Anti-beri-ber 
anti-neuritic. Best sources: \ 


wheat germ, liver, kidney, 
meat, egg yolk, leafy vege 
Recommended daily intake: 75 | s 


units for infants up to on 
125 units for children from 
six years; 200 units for cl 
from six to 12 years; 250 
for adults. 

Vitamin B,(G) Anti-pe 
Best sources: Yeast, lean 
cereals, many leafy vegetables 
ommended daily intake: 0.5 
gram for infants up to one 
0.75 milligram for children 
one to 12 years; 1 milligran 
adults. 

Vitamin C —Anti-scorbutic. 
sources: Citrus fruit juices, 
toes, fresh vegetables. Recomm 
daily intake: 200 USP units fo 
fants up to one year; 400 USP 
for children from one to 12 ve 
500 units for adults. 


Vitamin D—Anti-rachitiv 
sources: Codliver oil, sunshine 
traviolet irradiation and irra 
food, egg volk, fish, oysters, 
Recommended daily intake 
USP units, regardless of age 

Vitamin E — Anti-sterility 
mals). Best sources: Wheat 
oil. 

These are the big commercia 
tamins, what they do for you, 
much of them the Food and D 
Administration thinks you sl 
have. Not included in the |! 
Vitamin F (unsaturated 
acid), which boomed a few 4 


ago and is now discredited 

cause Vitamin E has not |! 
proved satisfactorily to affect 

tility in human beings, no opti 
intake has been set up. 
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Steenbock in 1923 for irradiating 


Behind it all, however, are the 
panies which supply vitamins in | 


the food, drug, and cosmetic ind 


Big bulk makers of A and D are 5 


& Bowne (whose emulsion cod li 


was crammed down children’s 
before the word “vitamin” was c 


National Oil Products, Distillation ! 


(jointly owned by Ea 
Kodak and General Mills), an 
search Products Division of G: 
Mills (which produces D and 
germ E, and acts as sales agent 


ucts, Inc. 


Distillation Products, Inc.), White La> 
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er 
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tories, and International Vitamin |! 


». Merck is out ahead in production 
he B complex and C, with its main 
petition coming from Hoffman-La- 


Roche. Winthrop Chemical Co. is an- | 


er producer of B, and the Borden Co 

a special process for turning out 
B. (G). 

Besides these are the fish oil com- 
es which got into vitamins as a 
line. Important producers here are 

\tlantie Coast Fisheries, Boothe Fish- 
eries, and Gordon-Pew. Several of the 
drug houses, like Parke-Davis and 
Abbott, turn out their own fish liver 
Of the bulk producers, Interna- 
al Vitamin Corp., and White put out 

r own lines of vitamin products, in 

competition with the drug houses they 

supply. In a most advantageous posi 
is Gelatin Products Co. of Detroit, 

vhich, because of its patents, capsulates 
most of the big houses 


How Much Spent on Vitamins? 


Just how big sales of concentrates 
vitamin-impregnated products are 
nually is not known. A fair estimate, 
owever, is that drug stores marketed 
$56,000,000 worth of vitamin products 
ist vear around 4° of their total 
sales. Sales of vitamin-impregnated food 
narketed mainly via grocery stores 
probably surpass this figure. Vitamin 
meentrates and vitaminized cosmetics 
ilxo move across department — store 
uunters (pioneer here was Vitamins 
and are distributed by mail. And 
at doesn’t take into consideration the 
tremendous sales of vitaminized food for 
animals, and plants. Practically every 
ick in the country gets its daily ra 
tion of Vitamin D, and B, tablets are 
on the market for the well-cared-for 
garden. 


“4deid of Life” Has Possibilities 
Some idea of the rapidity with which 
vitamins have forged ahead, and of the 
complexity of the business the FDA is 
trying to regulate, may be gathered 
from the fact that no less than five vita- 
mins, or factors of already known vita 
nins, have been discovered, or synthe- 
sized, within the past few weeks. At 
least one of these, pantothenic acid, one 
of the mighty B complex, popularly 
called “acid of life”, has first class com- 
ercial possibilities. Option on the new 
tamin is held by Merck, whose chem- 
ts cooperated with Dr. R. J. Williams 
rother of the Bell Telephone Wil- 
ms) in synthesizing it. 
Another development of the past 
mth is the opening up by Standard 
Brands, makers of Fleischman’s yeast. 
a pharmaceutical division to market 
such additional items as Vitamin B 
mplex, Viosterol, Irradiated Ergos- 
ol, and Erosterol. Reason for this may 
that health-giving vitaminized yeast, 
ich once had the market pretty well | 
itself, is now meeting some heavy 
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Dangerous Lady 


Innocently she sits — left there by some forgetful “little mother.” And 


in the shadows a visitor may stumble over her. 


and it’s your house 


If this happens 


for injuries incurred on your premises. 


you may be subject to liability 


A doll, a loose board, a defective railing 
things 
in Standard of Detroit will protect against resulting damage claims. 


any one of a number of 
may cause a serious accident. But a Residence Liability Policy 


The Standard agent or broker can supply proper Liability coverage 
for home-owners, landlords, tenants, merchants, manufacturers and 
contractors —as well as protection against automobile accident, 
burglary, glass breakage, embezzlement, forgery. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 


tl 
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advertising 
mere 
gouess-work? 





Not at all. In recent years 
methods of testing copy have 
been developed which make 
results far surer. 

This agency is constantly 
testing its copy. We do not 
advise our clients on a hit or 
miss basis, but on a basis of 
experience and proof. 

Isn’t this the kind of ad- 


vertising counsel you want? 


Newell- atau 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 














NEW KIND of 


FACTORY 
& GARDEN KE 


UN-reels 
and reels-UP with 


WATER TURNED ON! 


Hl SE lasts two to three times longer when water 
is left in because of natural preserving action on 
rubber 
This patented UN-reels just enough 
or reel-LUP 


Reel instantly 
hose to reach job. Pull out more 
with WATER RUNNING 


one for wall attachment as shown 


Two models 
on portable 


below Each 


garden use 
as shown 


above, one for outdoor or 
wheeled frame (‘all metal) 
holds 125 feet of hose. 
Order direct from factory Prices with 
carrying charges prepaid REEI $5.95 
each in Mississippi Valley, $6.45 each in 
Atlantic and Gulf States, $6.9 
Pa-ite rs and 
Hos! » reel) 
where 

Order Wall Reel for 
Portable Reel for vour home 
both a great temper and time 
and a money saver on hose. 


ANKER-HOLTH MFG. CO. 
Dept. 924 Port Huron, Mich. 


each in 
Canada FITTED 


8% postpaid any 


vour plant and a 
You'll find 
saver in 


watering, 


tition from newer vitamin prod 
strong claim 


better 


‘ nip 


ucts, which make equally 


including that of tasting 
The trace Is more that 
interest to Vitamin Beverage 
Corp.. tising is breaking this 
week in New York City papers, Esquire, 
Cue, and the New Yorker. Reason for 
is that the new company is 
Hamilton Pell, Wall 
broker and vitamin promoter, and his 
aide-de-camp, James Burns. Pell and 
Burns are also behind U. S. Vitamin 
sells Vi-Syneral, un-adver- 


and mineral con 


act ording 
passing 


} , 
Vhose aaver 


the interest 
backed by 


Street 


Corp., which 
tised multiple vitamin 
doctor's pre 


Dieteti 


which puts 


distributed on a 
Burns also 


Laboratories, Ine., 


centrate 
~ ription heads up 
Research 
out M.V.M 
sold on a 
and now Vitamin Beverage Corp.., 
is promoting V.V. Vitawater, V.V. 
gerale, and VV. 


vitamin and mineral perles, 
beauty-through-health basis, 
which 
Gin- 


Concentrate. 


Vew Kind of Health Insurance 


Vitamin Corp. currently is 


hard on a 


2 
working selling idea for 
Vi-Syneral, 
hit a new high in 
Idea is to sell the 


big corporations, as 


which, if it goes over, will 
promotion. 


bulk to 


insurance 


vitamin 
product in 
“health 
company and em- 
after the So- 
pattern. So far, Burns 
claims he has had takers. And 
U.S. Vitamin may expand still further 
Funk, father of the 
Harry Dubin, the 


come 


for employees, with 
ployvees splitting the cost 
cial Security 
seven 
when Dr. Casimir 
vitamins, and Dr 
company’s research consultants, 
through final 
mone product developed in Funk’s Paris 


tests on a_vitamin-hor- 
laboratory. 

Regulation is not entirely to the 
Since the 1930's, 


Commission has been 


new 
vitamin industry early 
the Federal Trade 
slapping down advertisers who claimed 
that Vitamin B would cure bad breath, 
ulcers, sterility, and skin blemishes: 
that Vitamin E increase the in- 
telligence of children when fed to moth- 
birth; that F panacea 
for brittle rails, allergies, dandruff, and 
falling hair. One product, Dr. McClain’s 
Vitamin Food, purported to clear up no 
less than 260 


early 


would 


ers before Was a 


including 
lack 


a tendency to 


symptoms, 


“shiny nose, morning gloom, 


of executive 
read trash.” 


powers, and 


Advertisers Modify Claims 
advertisers who have been per- 
FTC to particular 
claims include General Mills 
result of its claims for the B 
of Wheat Hearts), Sears, Roe- 
buck according to the FTC 
promoted fertility vitamin E), 
malt, and Smith Bros. Cough Drops. 
Still left to FTC 
minized cosmetics, 
under FDA. Putting vitamins into 
started in 1934, 


Vita-Ray skin 


Large 
suaded by modify 
vitamin 
(as a 
content 
(who, . over- 


Coco- 


is regulation of vita- 
which don’t (as yet) 
come 
with the ad- 


ified 


cosmetics 


vent of cream, fort 
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Vitamin Beverage Corp. intr 
vitaminized mixers (club soda, ¢ 
ale, and vitamin concentrate ), 
“add to your ple 
and help to « 


though yo 


it claims will 
with liquor now, 
health 


warned that 


your after,” 


“your system car 
metabolize a limited amount 
cohol daily, therefore excessive ¢ 


ing is not advisable.” 


long most of t!) 


had 


circle 


Before 
outfits 
the vitamin 


with D. 
cosmetic been draw1 
FTC hega 
crackdown in 1937, on the ground 
Was ho evidence 
that vitamins no 

the skin taken externally (/1! 
Nov27'37 p49). A few 
scared out, but the 


there to support a 
tising claims 
when 
small comp 
FT 


such as P 


were 
against the big shots, 
and Woodbury ’s 
and put D in its 
soap), are still 
and it’s unlikely 


(which went one 
“filtered sun 
scattered 
that ther 
any of them before 


around 
country, 
be a decision on 
fall. Meanwhile, 


on their 


cosmetic manufact 


are lying low vitamin cla 
relegating them to 
bottom of the ads, 


tention to the 


small type at 
modestly calling 
presence of a “skin 
min.” 
Actually, 
the vitamin 
all the tumult, 
revamping labels and formulae are 


glad that the FDA ste; 


industry has been 


most of the big names 
admit that, 
shouting, 


business 
and expense 
Ol 


they will be 


in. The vitamin 


ably 


and the 


unsuccessful in regulating ers 
ethical 
practices 

discredit 


small 


more producers bart 


shuddered at which | 
threatened to good and 
alike. What 
there has been has been exercised 
the (American Medical Associa! 
decried wh ( 
! 


measure of cor 


which has consistently 
foods, 
pointing out that the ave 
all the 
from a well balanced diet 
of real 


those too 


fortification of drugs, an 
metics, 
vitamins he 
and that 


exist an 


individual gets 
deficiency usually 
afford special 


poor to 
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Klump 
FDA's medical chief, has worked closely 
the A.M.A.. 


dards set up in its book, 


vitaminized foods. Dr. T. G 


many of the 
‘The Vita 


summer, are re- 


and 


published last 
ed in the regulations issued by the 


FDA 

Special Dispensation for Milk 

FDA's 
that 


foods which are natural sources of 


Is tie 


, relief to the industry 
ssion of a stipulation saving 
been deprived 


he fortified, 


rulings are 


tamins and which have 
them in may 


the new 


processing 
gomg to 
foods 
almost impossible. Fresh and evaporated 


ough 
make wholesale impregnation of 
ik. whose Vitamin D content has been 
pped by irradiation or addition of con- 
centrates, was given special dispensation, 
that labels need only state the num- 
ber of units of D present, do not have 
to give its proportion of the minimum 
Also 
vitamin or mineral products shipped for 
nufacturing 
agreement between shipper and re- 


daily requirement exempted are 


purposes, and no writ 
ver is required, 
Vitamin and mineral products sold as 
igs for injection purposes, those rec 
nmended only for treatment of dis 
ease, those in which vitamins or minerals 
e in combination with other drugs sold 
those 


sold on 


drug purposes, and with no 


lirections for use, physicians’ 
prescriptions- the so-called ethical prod- 
are also let off 
{ minor triumph to some elements 
the trade is the classification of all 
tamins as food products \ 
February, Kroger Co 
private brand vitamin capsules in 
outlets 
ght in Indiana, where the State Board 
had cap 
sules to registered pharmacists. Kroger 
n this fight. but the New Hampshire 
Board of Health has that 


can be sold only in drug stores, 


vear 


ago 
started sell 


ts grocery This precipitated a 


of Pharmacy limited sales of 


ruled vita 


nd so far no test has developed there 
\r | right Kellogg Co 


the flames “Go to 


now is fanning 


with its the Grocer 


behalf 


Your Vitamins” 


ot Pep. 


campaign in 


Oleo-Butter Confab 


Dairymen and cotton grow- 
ers argue about that classic trade 
barrier, the margarine tax. 


Last WEEK another attempt was made 
to solve the long-standing feud between 
cotten belt and the northern dairy 
lucts and cattle states. And this time 
as the feudists themselves who sought 
settle their differences 
ming third party 
together of 


not some well- 
for the 
cotton 


Oc asion 
and 
vers was the fortieth annual conven- 

of the National Creamery Butter- 
kers’ Association in St Subject 


dairy men 


Louis 


Young Tom Edison’s Dream 


Became a Blessing to Every Business Man 


Thomas A. Edison’s invention—the Edison Voicewriter— 
keeps your notes, your instructions, dictation, memoranda. 
With it you clear your desk of bothersome detail and routine 


data—you concentrate on more important affairs... 


Talk your work away—to a beautiful, new, streamlined 
Ediphone. The 81!/,”x 11” miracle on your desk —the compact 
floor model beside your desk. Write Dept. B4, Thomas A. 
Edison of 


Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. 


Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OIrCEWRITER 


See the new Desk Ediphone See che new Streamlined Ediphone 


And See...“Young Tom Edison” starring Mickey Rooney 
An M-G-M Picture—produced by John W. Considine, Jr. 
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Alertness pays big dividends 
in safety. With the squirrel it’s 
a matter of personal safety. 
With the railroads it’s safety 
for thousands of tons of freight. 
The safety and dependability 
of Norfolk and Western freight 
service —Precision Transporta- 
tion —are established facts. Yet 
the railway is always on the 
alert to adopt more efficient 
methods of loading, stowing 
and handling freight. During 
April — PERFECT SHIPPING 
MONTH — the N. & W. is co- 
operating with shippers and 
other railroads in a_ special 
effort to improve rail freight 
transportation. You ship with 
confidence when you specify 
Precision Transportation. Call 
your nearest N. & W. freight 
traffic representative now for 
complete information about 


rates, routes and schedules. 
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Tax on “war between the states” has pro 





State 





for discussion: “Is the 

Oleomargarine a Trade Barrier?” to the point where 32 states ha 
Claiming that it has taken a beating = sort of margarine law 

from excise and license taxes, set up by For the immediate present 

the dairy states to keep out margarine’ together gave both parties a cha 


made from cottonseed oil, the cotton get a lot of troubles off their chest 
South has retaliated by taxing animal make some telling points for futur: 
ence. Oscar Johnston, president 


margarines and instituting what, in some 
cases, amounts to an unofficial boycott National Cotton Council and hi 
against all dairy state products (BW— cotton grower, got in some goo 
Jull5°39,p31). Today this phase of the when he came down strongly on t 






















It’s an Art 
























Award winners in the 19th Annual Tarrant Manufacturing Co. (N. W 
Exhibition of Advertising Art, spon Aver) 

sored by the Art Directors Club, and Continuity: Yardlev & Co x. VW 
now being held in New York, include Aver) 

Edward Steichen’s black and white Magazine cover: Vogue 
photograph (left, above), for an Display poster: Centaur Co. (Yo 
Eastman Kodak ad (through = the & Rubicam) 

J. Walter Thompson advertising Car card: Philadelphia Saving | 
igency ) ; Victor Keppler’s color Society (Jerome B. Gray) 


photograph (right), for an American Design of a complete advertisemet 


lFobacco Co ul (through Lord & in mass magazines: Canada Ir 
Thomas); and the Standard Oil Co (J. M. Mathes). 
of New Jersey’s 24-sheet poster (be In class magazines: ‘Time, | 


(George Bijur). 


rector can really spread himself In trade magazines: Abbott Labor 
designed by McCann Erickson. tories (Runkle-Thompson-Kovats 
In newspapers: Curtis Publishing 


low)—a medium in which an art di 



























NORTON VA OC 


Other categories and winners are: Co. (McCann Erickson). 
Color illustration: Harris-Sevbold In booklets: Sterling Engraving 
Potter Co. (through Rogers-Kellogg Co. (Lester Beall) 
Stillson ) In direct mail: Columbia Broad 
Black and white illustration: Felt & casting System (Ted Sandler) 
... Humdinger for GE 
a “NS 
* 
Pa 
" Ps 











AND 


RAILWAY 


Precision Transportation 


WESTERN |( €SSO 
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t his group is interested in margarine 
ely as a market, not as a_ profit 
king product. He pointed out that 
margarine is manufactured in the 

th and that the cotton industry is 
accountable for the advertising 

for example, as Best Foods’ recent 

Bread n° Nucoa”™ ad, which dairymen | 





sider an offensive attempt to appro- 
ite their bread-and-butter. Johnston 
cited figures to prove margarine taxes 
nerease butter consumption, 
Speaking for the butter interests, A. J 
Glover. editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, 





ested their case squarely on policing, 
asserting margarine is still unregenerate 
and will pass itself off as butter if given 
half a chance—witness the Nucoa ad 
Cotton's strongest point, however, was 
the emergence of dairying, grain, and | 
cattle in the South as a result of the 
enforced decrease in cotton acreage—a 
very potent big stick, “You'd better keep 
us in cotton, or * Not mentioned, but 
a definite ace-in-the-hole, is the South’s 
one-party system, which would greatly 
facilitate punitive legislation. And, since | 
cotton has a_ bigger ae ee 
counties are now represented in the NCC 
and more money this year, dairy inter 
ests may be more easily persuaded (BW 
Var23’40.p21). At least, there is a good 
prospect that they will accept the cotton 
men's suggestion of a jomt committes 


for an analysis of the whole problem. 


Consumers Confer 


Institute at Columbia, Mo.. 
rakes selling practices over coals, 


any ie tad cto | seers eee 


Iwo Groups of business men should have 


wen in Columbia, Mo., this week: Those +. and anybody in the office, without 
who think there’s nothing to the con previous training, can multiply, divide, add or subtract, without errors...and 
mer movement, and those who think do so almost as fast as those who are accustomed to using a MARCHANT 
hat radical consumer leaders are well | 
their way to upsetting the “Amer- This brings these 3 Efficiency Factors: 
can Way of doing business. Both Office employees may be selected because of their al! ‘round usefulness their 
groups would have changed their minds ability to be assigned to any of several tasks ... the route to promotion for them 
What was going on in Columbia was the route to sustained office efficiency for management 
. second annual National Conference Z5 When peaks of figure-work occur, anybody who can be spored from other duties 
on Consumer Education, sponsored by “Scan “fill-in” and get out the figures 
the Institute for Consumer Education, P ry 
. . ; . Wh - | h ‘ 
al Stephens ( ollege, which came into SA ste aga wornts neh, rertepagaiapedy mneandie stat 40> EAp 
; : 7 ordinarily assigned to calculating con be drawn upon for other 
being as a result of a million dollar grant | FF dies... ond will perform them creditably! 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. | 
Last year when the Institute held its 
first conference, 500 consumer leaders 


MARCHANT. ..so0 simple ...so0 completely automatic— the 
MARCHANT does all the work! The operator merely "sets up" 

7 . : é the two amounts that are to be multiplied ... and while the 4 
were on hand. The going-over they gave 2 na A 
Llieiiiimeiieles aduaitiiieaaeah « second amount is being "set up" the MARCHANT is doing the . 
Se ee ee multiplying ... that's all! 
lot of sensitive nerves to quivering, and 


played some part in the current mobil- MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE C : 


ne siness age > . is elt Street mw 4° 
; ig of business to meet the problem thi MAKCHANT jet ve caliternie moy sond date 
-~ without obligation Tee CHANT CALCU. 


Over 700 answered the call, coming Ya5e EFFICIENCY AND REouct 


fon California and New York, and filent {peed CALCULATORS Aron cele 


nts north and south. The majority Fie 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY rE 


Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A asdren 





CMP ANY 


e educators—home economics teach- 


professors of marketing, deans of 
CPEs, rhe next biggest group rep- Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations City 





ented women's clubs Consumers’ Give Service Everywhere 
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Union had people there, and the govern 
ment contingent included such forthright 
consumer spokesmen as Donald Mont 
gomery, Consumers’ Counsel of the Ag 
ricultural Adjustment Administration 
But the significant thing is that 50 or 
60 of the delegates were representatives 
of business—heads of various trade asso 
ciations (mostly advertising), and pub 
lication people The business men were 
served an impressive dish of consumer 
eloquence, again salted with sharp crit 
icism of current selling practices. But 
although advertising received consider 
able tossing around, it was apparent that 
consumer leaders want to change adver- 


tising. not outlaw it 


Both Opponents Get Ovation 


With some spokesmen advocating 
product grades, others demanding a fed 
eral crackdown on advertising, and still 
others pushing various expedients of their 
own, there was no agreement on precisely 
what the cleanup should be, or how it 
should be accomplished. This lack of a 
formed opinion was best demonstrated at 
the session which brought together as 
speakers Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia 
University, and Douglas Taylor, vice 
president of the advertising trade’s pub 
lication, Printers’ Ink. Rugg’s book, “An 
Introduction to Problems of American 
Culture.” which is widely used in high 


school social science classes, has been 








under fire from the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America on the ground that it is 
unjustly critical of advertising Rugg 
and Taylor were miles apart in_ their 
views, vet the conference gave each an 
ovation 

Following his talk, Tayler was sub- 
jected to considerable heckling from the 
floor. One questioner got a ringing round 
of applause simply by announcing that 
he represented Consumers’ Union. He 
then read body-odor ads from a magazine 
and asked Tay lor if he approyv ed of such 
emotional appeals. Taylor replied that 
he had a well-educated secretary who 
couldn’t spell, so he might as well disap 
prove of all education. The answer was 
cheered, but the session broke up in a 
general sense of frustration when Rugg 
said that he had no more to say to an 
audience that was so little interested in 
“the real issues” that it could be turned 
aside with humor 

Most significant overtone to the con- 
ference was the conflict—expressed in off- 
the-record conversation between those 
who think that consumer objectives can 
be attained only through legislation, and 
those who favor cooperation with busi 
ness. The cooperators are still a ma 
jority But, not counting a_ possible 
fringe of those who would be willing to 
use the movement for the exploitation of 
political philosophies, there are a number 
of the more articulate leaders who feel 


cement 





Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





, couRAGED by the decision in the 
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that business has had its chance t 
product standards and clean up 


tising, and hasn't made good. 


Time Costs Money 
Retail FURNITURE dealers lose mor 
instalment credit. That's the cor 
of the National Retail Furniture 
ciation, which this week issued a 
showing that instalment finan 
customers costs the average larg: 
(with a yearly volume of mor 
$350,000) six-tenths of a cent 
dollar of total sales: it costs 
dium-sized store (volume betwee 
000 and $350,000) two cents or 
dollar: the small store (under $12 
two and seven-tenths cents pe 
dollar. The report is apt to mal 
niture dealers more conscious 
instalment credit losses: but since 
of their business is done on th 
ment plan, they're not apt to 
thing sudden or drastic about it. 7 
continue to regard it, probably, 


inherent business expense. 


r. S. 


Tue prorosep “Institute for the | 
nation of Undesirable People amd | 


Advertising” | 


tices from las 
folded. Its promoter, free lance 
Amos Stote, anticipated taking a 1 
radio, among other things, and this 
go over with the trade Pu 
eA of tying up American industr 
women's fashions clicks again. H 
the heels of the trade-mark dresses 
—Feb?4°40.p52) comes the ann 
ment that the 16 major U.S. airlir 
sponsor a series of “Sky Flight P 
with aviation motifs. ... As ont 
opening guns in its intensive can 
to do something about the slow 
steady drop in new spaper revenue 
national advertising (BW—Ja 
p38), the American Newspaper Pul 
ers’ Association has brought out a st 
"a Sells,” giving case histories of 
cessful retail ads in 1939. . Us 


case (BW—Feb!17' 40,p3 3). Colora 
still trving to collect chain. stor 
from voluntary groups, and has 
moved from auto dealers to the oil 
panies, starting with Continental O 
Wat war can do to buying habits 
purchasing power is graphically 
trated in “How’s Life,” survey 
typical English family, before and 
brought out by the London office of | 
& Thomas. . . . Two RApIo sTA‘ 
WFBR, Baltimore, and WDAF, k 
City, have cancelled the Tums “P 
Gold” program as “not in the pub 
terest.” Detroit’s WWJ cancelled 
changed its mind. Although the pro 
currently is under fire from the De; 
ment of Justice, Stack-Goble, whic! 
the account, says it will continue, wi 


possible summer layoff 
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WHY McGRAW-HILL IS PUBLISHING 


WHAT TNDUSTRY CAN 
DO FOR AMERICA 


in August FACTORY 





Within industry there lies a tremendous WHAT'S STOPPING IT, and HOW A FREE 
potential force ready to wage battle for Amer- INDUSTRY CAN SOLVE AMERICA’S 
ican enterprise. PROBLEMS. 


In every plant in America, large or small, ex- We must make sure that they do understand. 
ecutives depend upon a vitally important staff 


to get out production and supervise labor. That is why McGraw-Hill will devote, in 


August, an entire issue of one of its key 
publications, FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE, to the job of telling ““What 
Industry Can Do For America.” 


These supervisory staffs direct millions of 
workers, and comprise men who frequently 
are leaders of thought in their communities. 
They can be mobilized as industry’s first line 
of defense against the economic illiteracy For the first time, this entire story will be 
which threatens American business. told in one place — simply, forcefully — not 
We must not assume that these men know alone to stir a deep emotion of pride in the 
..» WHAT AMERICAN ENTERPRISE HAS American system of free enterprise, but to 
ACCOMPLISHED ... WHAT IT CAN DO... fire a determination to preserve it. 


@ The complete story of the issue is dramatically 
told in this book. It shows just what industry can 
do for America. If the manufacturing industries rep- 
resent an important market for your products, you 
will want to hear this story. Let us know when it 


will be convenient for us to present if to you. 


* 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 
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SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Wall Street Pins Hopes on G. O. P. 


Dewey’s strong showing in Wisconsin, coming 
at time when steel industry shows some signs of stemming 
dip in operations, sends stock prices up. 


Tuis week the 1940 Presidential 
made itself felt, for the first time, as an 
important stock market factor. It was 
inevitable that any noteworthy sign of a 
possible G.O.P. victory would find Wall 
Street (BW—Mar?2'40,p4?). 
And, on Wednesday, when news on the 
Wisconsin primaries began coming in, the 
strong Thomas E. 
Dewey was greeted as the first real straw 
in the political wind. 

It so happens that the political news 


race 


responsi e 


showing made by 


comes at an auspicious moment. There 
are now signs that decline in the business 
curve is slowing up, even though it can 
not yet be said that there is much indi- 
cation of an upturn. The steel news this 
week was of a mildly heartening nature, 
and spring weather should, before long, 
give business a chance to get going if it 
has any place to go. 
Probably traders wouldn't 
so quick to put down a few 


have been 
small bets 
on the Republican chances by buying 
stocks if the business portents hadn’t also 
been somewhat encouraging. That they 
chose the steel shares in which to do a 
good bit of their betting is readily under- 
standable. 


This week witnessed the first rise of 
any consequence in steel operations so 
far this year. Miscellaneous domestic 
orders for steel products are reliably re- 
ported to have scored a fair increase in 
the last half of March. Exports of steel in 
various forms now is large enough to ac- 
count for a substantial slice of American 
mills’ output—perhaps as much as 10% 
to 15%. If milder weather is to mean 
anything to two big steel customers, 
autos and building, the results will begin 
coming in within the next few weeks. 


Trading Volume Soars 


These, in a nutshell, are among the 
more important reasons why steel stocks 
were in the van when the stock market 
turned up fairly vigorously on Wednes- 
day. But steels weren’t the whole show 
by any means. Gains of 1 and 2 points 
were liberally scattered through the list 
of old-time favorites, and that sort of 
leadership always inspires confidence in 
financial circles. Moreover, volume of 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
bounded to 1,730,000 shares, the highest 
level since Nov. 3, 1939. 

Prior to the middle of this week, one of 
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the few really notable mo 
stock prices had been in 

shares. Second most substant 
been in the candy and bever 
These two categories are an) 
war babies, and they have m 
strongly while the war stocks 
little or nothing. All of whic! 
that investors have been very 
companies whose earnings ha 
purely domestic 
whose prospects would not be 


proving on 


altered by the sudden advent 

The following tabulation of 
erages shows how much m 
the candy and beverage and 
shares moved up, particularly 
than did half a dozen other gr 
rely in fairly large part on war 

Dee. 
1938 19 

Aircraft Mfg. 33.1 24. 35.3 
Airlines . : 24.8 
Candy, Beverages 3. 44.1 
Chemical 1 68. 
Machinery 3. 3 17.8 
Shipbuilding , 19.¢ 
Shiplines 16.8 
Steels . 46.1 32 42.3 

The spectacular growth iy 
over the last year is a matter 
It has caught the fancy of th 
fraternity, and the rise in 
stocks attests the belief that p! 
has now really come into its 
such imagination-catching elenx 
into the spurt of the candy and 
shares, but a couple of these « 
earnings have been good en 
them in the limelight. 

Commodities were able, to 
tent, to follow the rise in sto 
Hides were marked up on Ws 
wheat, furthermore, has resisté 
fluence of an upward revisior 
private experts’ predictions on t 
winter wheat yield. 
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1.B.A.’s fight with commis- 
sion gets hotter and aids invest- 





Rarecy have the financial pages been so | 714,835 Shares 


f news concerning the Securities and 


Ex inge Commission's squabbles with Common Stock 


financial community. These argu- " ‘ 
nancial : . “ = Without Par Value 
ts are becoming harsher and it looks 












news over the last several days: 

The SEC accused the Investment 
Bankers Association of bad faith in 
challenging the commission’s duties and 
powers under the Public Utility Act of 
1935 


Emmett F. Connely, president of 


Price $24 per Share 


corrected the misleading statement which 
William R. Daley, head of Otis & Co., 


charter member of I.B.A., was out of Eacorpesated 


sympathy with the challenge. Lazard Freres & Co. Shields & Company 

Both Mr. Connely and Allan M. Pope, 
ead of the First Boston Corp., called on 
underwriters to fight for change in the 


Incorporated Incorporated 


the flow of capital to industry. 


ts case in favor of regulation of invest- April 3, 1940 





construed as an offering of these secuntes for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


- ~ ’ ’ , 
SEC and The St reet This mired hon ofr $25 2 maticr of record oniy and us under no arcumstances to be 


ment trusts in theirs. Indianapolis Power & Light Company 


ke a fight to the finish. The following Of the above shares, 68,855 represent 
are some of the items which have made financing by the Company. 


s of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, imcludin 
Z 


the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities im this State 


[B.A., retorted that the SEC hadn't Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
gave rise to the challenge. Glore, Forgan & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
wrote Mr. Connely that his company, a Stone & Webster and Blodget Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
A.C. Allyn and Company A.G. Becker & Co. Central Republic Company 
Securities and Exchange Act to facilitate | Clark, Dodge & Co. Hornblower X Weeks _ Lee Higginson Corporation 


The SEC began presenting to Congress | F. S. Moseley & Co. E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 





ment trusts; the trusts later will get 
their chance to poke holes in the bill | 
drawn by SEC (BW—Mar23’40,p16) 
for their regulation. 

Anti-Administration men in Congress 
began pressing for an investigation of the 
SEC and its methods. 

That’s a pretty imposing list of de- 
velopments, all within the space of a few 
days. What will be the outcome of the 
row between the SEC and the I.B.A. is 
open to a good deal of doubt. One thing, | 
however, is certain: By attacking the 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor 
The offering is mad 











150,000 Shares 












commission and stirring up Congressional 6% Cumulative 
criticism for the body, the I.B.A. made it 
much harder for the SEC to get in its 
most effective licks for investment trust 
regulation. The trust people are con- 
vinced, in fact, that the bill won't pass 
at this session of Congress and that they 
can win certain important modifications 
before it goes through. 


($25 Par Value Per Share) 






Price $25 per Share 





Reserve Bank ys. Board 
Tae Feperat Reserve Bank of New 
York this week provided a thrill for those 
who know a thing or two about its sta- 
tistical relations with the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Reserve System. It was 
many years ago that the bank brought 











Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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s index of production and trade; but 








lacorporated 





ward never quite cottoned to that 







index. The argument was that it was Mitchum Tully & Co 
made up of many miscellaneous series . ‘ 
and that it was adjusted for long-term 
growth. The board’s index of production, 


on the other hand, was not adjusted for 








April 2,1040. 





and accrued dividends from April 1, 1940 to date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwr 






























Walt Disney Productions 


Convertible Preferred Stock 
















ri, including 


the undersigned, only im States im which such Underwriters rf age te act as 
dealers im securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be tributed 














Harriman Ripley & Co. Pacific Capital Corporation 
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LIKE TO DRESS 
CASUALLY? 


On that week-end or vacation 
stay,— wherever your casual 
clothes are suitable, the flaw- 
less tailoring of Bell craftsmen 
contributes to the occasion’s 


enjoyment. 


Fora pleasant half hour, drop in and see our 
display of superlative cloth importations. 


M Bell sbo 


522 FIFTH AVE., AT 44TH ST., NEW YORK 
TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN 











HAS “AUTOMATIC 
PUSH-BACK” 


SV 


CLICK’ 


Lead snaps back 


Put Redipoint to work for 
you. Have it imprinted as 
a “permanent business 
card" for selected distri- 
bution to customers and 
prospects. Redipoint is 
the accepted pencil with 
twenty-two years of suc- 
cessful business building 
behind it. 


“The Pencil with oe PLAN 
behind it." 





: U 
KEMOCMHO?RANHTCE JIAUCATAICHG 
y, 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 












| trend, and somehow the board's statisti- 
cians harbored the thought that their 
components were more homogeneous. So 
the board never approved official publica- 
tion of the bank’s index; and that index, 
therefore, has never been printed in the 
bank’s monthly review—never, that is, 
until the April issue. Dissatisfied with 
the way the board’s production index has 
been acting—it dropped 19 points from 
December to February—the bank’s stat- 
isticians pointed out their index had not 
fallen so precipitately, that the board's 
index exaggerated the extent of the de- 





cline. 

Broadmindedly, the board approved 
| the “copy.” So now the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York’s index has seen the 
| light of the printed page, and presumably 
| will be published from now on. 





COMMODITIES 





Listless Cocoa 


New York futures show 
makings of a bull market, but 
uncertainty dampens enthusiasm. 


One com™Mopity whose normal trade re- 
lationships have been altered considerably 
by the war is cocoa. At as result, ship- 
ments to the United States have been 
| coming through at a slackened rate, and 


apparently below our level of consump- 
tion. As a result, too, cocoa futures on 
the New York exchange this week had 
all the ingredients for a bull market— 
except enthusiasm. As in most other 
markets, the lack of enthusiasm in the 
cocoa market is due to uncertainty as to 
the course of the war 

The changed conditions in cocoa are 
primarily due to Great Britain. Last 
November, the British decreed that they 
would take over the entire current main 
crop of the African gold coast, the world’s 
largest cocoa grower (BW—Nov18’39, 


p52). Gold coast farmers were at first 
dissatisfied with the price the British 
offered (8s 6d per 60 Ibs.), and threat- 
ened to withhold their crop from the 
| market, as they did in 1938 (BW—Apr 
9°38.p36). Subsequently, however, the 
Negro farmers acceded to the British 
| decree, and their entire Accra crop 
(which was last estimated at 230,000 
tons) is now in the hands of the British 


cocoa control board 


W orld Shipments behind 1939 


The board has not been very anxious 


to let this crop (or rather, the unsold 
portion of it) go to neutrals at prevail- 
ing prices (spot cocoa in New York is 


now selling for about 5.60¢ a lb.). More- 


over, shipping space has been scarce, 
| freight rates correspondingly high, and 
even the burlap bags, into which the 
| cocoa beans are packed, costlier, As a 
| result, a trade source estimates that 
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world shipments of African co 
vear have been running about 
hind corresponding shipments la 


European Demand Cuts In 


Our imports of African coc 
accordingly declined. At the sai 
our imports of Brazilian cocoa ha 
off, because canny Brazilian farm. 
to obtain better prices elsew her 
been sending their cocoa to Euroy» 
our total imports of cocoa for | 
three months of this year adde 
only 1,007,586 bags against an 
1,270,356 bags in the same period 
the previous three vears. A con 
with the 1,560,886 bags imported 
the first three months of last 
torts the picture, because last 
takings were abnormally large, {i 
the resumption of African shipme: 
termination of the African “hold 

Because of the decline in imp 
because of our greatly accelerate 
ports of cocoa beans and cocoa 
American manufacturers have be« 
ing on their supplies, with on 
authority estimating these stocks | 
been reduced 800,000 bags dur 
past year. Warehouse stocks als 
down—some 250,000 bags below 
Jan. 1 level—but at their current 
of a little less than 1,100,000 bag: 
are not far from what usually 
sidered a normal level. 


Cotton Straddles Lifted 


Moperate EASINESS which has aff 
prices of American cotton for many 
generally is attributed in the trac 
lifting of so-called Bombay str 
Behind this is the story of highly « 
movements of cotton prices in Ind 

the outbreak of war. Indian cotton 
erally sells 1¢ to 14¢ a Ib. under A 
can. However, the middle of last D: 
ber, it got about 2¢ higher (BW—D 
"39,pp48,49). Nothing could have 
sweeter for cotton traders, who at 
sold Indian futures short and boug 
American. 

Since that time Indian prices 
flopped and now are, if anything, a 
below the normal relationship. That ga 
the straddlers a handsome profit, s 
have been covering their short pos 
in Indian cotton and, to close ou! 
transaction, liquidating their long li 
American futures. The result has 
been any major weakness in Amé 
prices, but the selling has been suf 
to keep the market on the soft sid 


Soybeans and the Blockade 


Franco-Britisn intentions to tight 
blockade of Germany stand to ha 
important effect on American raw 


terials. Soybeans are a case in poin! 

When Prime Minister Cham) 
this week told Parliament about 
series of treaties concluded with ne 
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g Germany, he that 
in clauses assuring that these neu- 


noted they 
won't import fats and oils for re- 
ent to the Reich. 
d States has been doing a record 
most of it 
Germany’s neutral neighbors—the 
ble effect is clear 
{s pointed out earlier (BW—Marl6 
0,969) our exports to the Netherlands 
from October through January totaled 
6.245,000 bu. out of total shipments of 
10,200,000 bu. In the same months of the 
preceding season—when Germany was 
able to get soybeans from Manchuria— 
Holland took only a trifling quantity of 
American beans. 


Inasmuch as the 


t business in soybeans 


Problems in Woolens 


Tus COUNTRY’s woolen industry is hav- 
ing its troubles. Many mills have been 
shut down briefly, and few are operating 
at anything approaching a_ break-even 
point as far as profits are concerned. 

Into that already depressed situation 
is injected a further uncertainty. The 
break in the “free” pound with its 
disconcerting influence on world trade 
(BW—Mar30'40,p43) bears directly on 
woolen goods. England will sell woolens 
for “free” pounds. Therefore the Ameri- 
can importer can buy at a rate of $3.50 
to $3.60 for the pound which represents 
a wide discount from the days when the 
pound sold anywhere from $4 to $4.50 in 
relation to the dollar. 

Only consolation is that the authori- 
ties in Washington seem determined to 
collect import duties on the value of 
goods in terms of the dearer pound, no 
matter what they may actually cost the 
importer in $3.50 sterling. 


Prosperity for Flax 


West Norta Centra states, which pro- 
duce about 95% of the flax grown in the 
United States, harvested in 1939 the best 
crop in recent years. This yielded flax- 
seed to a total of nearly 20,000,000 bu., 
the Argentine had a poor crop, high 
ocean freight rates were a bar to imports, 
and prices have been high. This combina- 
tion of circumstances, plus the fact that 
flax is favorably treated in the federal 
soil conservation program, gives rise to 
the prospect that 1940 flax acreage will 
be the largest since 1931. 

Present planting intentions indicate 
about 2,840,000 acres seeded to flax this 
year compared with 2,470,000 last. And 
the $25,000,000 linseed crushing indus- 
ry, which at the present time is running 
from a 75% to 100% of capacity, looks 
forward to continuation of brisk oper- 
ations, 

Incidentally, with domestic produc- 

up in 1939 and with Argentine ship- 
ments substantially curtailed, much more 
of the crushing currently is being done 
in Minneapolis and surrounding territory 
and less on the Atlantic seaboard. 
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Dollar Diplomacy 


Canada stops redemption of 
currency returned from U. S. Re- 
tail trade in border cities affected. 


Ortawa (Business Week Bureau) —Re 
tailers in Detroit, Buffalo, 
United States will 
their Canadian trade in consequence of 
the new Foreign Exchange Control Board 
ruling against redemption of Canadian 
returning from the United 
The ruling became operative 


and other 


cities lose some of 


currency 
States. 
April 1. 
Previously U.S. 
cities accepted Canadian money at the 
official Canadian rate of 
sent it back into Canada, where it was 
exchanged by banks for American money 
Under the new ruling, 


merchants in these 


discount and 


at the same rate. 
U.S. merchants can no longer return the 
Canadian money to Canada but must 
discount it at the free New York ex 
change market rate. This discount is 
averaging 8% below the official Canadian 
rate of 10%. 

The only difference to Canadians shop 
ping or holidaying across the border is 
that they will have to obtain U.S. funds 
before they leave Canada. This they can 
do up to $100 at their bank without for 
mality by paying $111 Canadian for $100 
American. To get more than $100, they 
have to secure a permit from the FECB 
This permit is freely granted for amounts 
up to the individual’s normal require- 
ments. 


Tightens Exchange Control 

The ruling is designed to give FECB 
still closer control of U.S. exchange em- 
The attitude of 
the board is that the accommodation of 


ployed by Canadians. 


providing U.S. dollars for Canadian dol- 
lars returning to Canada from the U.S. 
is no longer needed because Americans 
with Canadian money in their 
have had since Sept. 15, when exchange 
control was set up, to clear it at the offi- 


hands 


cial rate, and because Canadians can se- 
cure their 
U.S. funds 
agents, the banks. 

No illegal leakage of U.S. exchange out 
of Canada prompted the ruling, FECB 
officials claim. They insist that the dif- 
ference between the New York free mar- 
ket discount rate on Canadian dollars and 
the official Canadian premium on U.S. 


legitimate requirements in 


from the board and its 


dollars worries them not at all, because it 
offers no incentive to exchange bootleg- 
ging attempts. 

If the New y ork pure haser of depressed 
Canadian exchange could use it to buy 
Canadian goods for sale in the U. S. 
he could, of course, make himself a nice 


margin. FECB will 


not allow Canadian goods to be bought 


He can’t, because 


{broad 


> 
Busi ess 


TORSTORS 
SAVE vou MORE 


TOWMOTORS are designed to assure 
steady constant working with fewest 
service interruptions at faster travel 
and lifting speeds. Buying a lift truck 
to cut handling costs is one thing. Buy 
ing a TOWMOTOR lift truck to cut 
down to the lowesi cost per ton handled 
is another thing. Write for literature 
and details. 


TOWMOTOR co. 
1246 E. 152nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Modernize 
YOUR OFFICE 


— Harter Steel Chairs are gracefully 
smooth in design and noteworthy for 
their ease and comfort. They are the 
right and proper choice for any office 
modernization program 

Chairs of the Chevalier Suite, illus- 
trated above, are by one of the coun- 
try’s foremost designers. The best of 
modern flowing lines is here com 
bined with the traditional comfort 
and sturdiness of Harter Steel Chairs 

Harter is also an outstanding name 
Indeed 
there is a Harter Steel Posture Chair 
for every type of seated work — for 
executive, office or factory use. Write 
for catalogs. The Harter Corporation, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 


in the posture chair field 


INSTALL SMART STEEL CHAIRS 
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Power plant at Porest City, lowa, equipped 
with Burgess Snubbers 


Stop All Diesel 










@ If your Diesel exhaust 
disturbs your neighbors, 
the easiest way to stop 
complaints is to “snub” 
the exhaust gases. Don’t 
let them “detonate” with 
a disturbing roar. Put a 
Burgess Snubber in the 
exhaust line, and the noise 
will disappear. 
























Sa th It vents the exhaust 
4 fi Br smoothly without roar and 
4 bt helps to save fuel, too. 

He i aie Burgess Battery Company 

4 t Ht Acoustic Division, Dept. B 

A eh a ‘ 500 W. Huron St., Chicago 
’ ys + 
«J , 5 

BURGESS 















SNUBBERS 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 
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Getting Iron from Sand 





Under pressure of the wartime de- 
mand for metal, an Italian inventor, 
Liguori, has developed a system for 


extracting iron from sand. He has 


now started mining operations 


Lido (one of the sites is show? 
and claims the average yield of 


is about a ton a day. 















‘7. HE INFORMATION CONTAINED 

in Business Week is 
in a short, concise manner which per- 
mits the busy to absorb 
quickly much valuable information on 
the trend of domestic and foreign busi- 
ness, Your magazine gives its readers 
the gist of the important business news 
stripped of its frills and feathers. Fur- 





presented 






executive 












thermore, it is couched in plain, under- 
standable language.” 
Superintendent 
Chemical Company 
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United States unless 
they are paid for in U. S. funds. 

The American tourist to Canada might 
increase the saving on his Canadian holli- 
official premium by 
Canadian bank balance or 
New York’s free or “black” 
That way he could buy nearly 
$100 U. S. If he 


money into Canada he 


for export to the 


day over the 10% 
buying a 
credit in 
market 
$125 Canadian for 
brings 8100 U.S. 
can exchange it as soon as he crosses the 
border for $110 Canadian for spending 
in the Dominion 


Sells Exchange 1% Higher 
When the 


Canada, he can exchange any Canadian 
money he has left, at the official rate for 
U. S. money, in any bank before he 
crosses the border. On this he will forfeit 
his 10% profit, getting $9 in U. S. money 
for $10 of Canadian money. FECB buys 
U. S. exchange at 10% premium, sells it 
at 11%, keeping the 1% difference as a 
commission. 

The FECB thinks the official 10% 
premium is sufficient attraction for U. S. 
tourists and does not anticipate any im- 
portant exploitation of New York’s 
“black” market. If there were, the de- 
mand for Canadian exchange would send 
the price up on account of the limited 
amount that is available for trading in 
New York. 

While tightening controls U. 
the April 1 exchange revisions relax reg- 
ulations affecting Britain. For one month, 
British nationals will be allowed to sell 
their Canadian securities for cash in 
Canada’s markets. The move will aid 
Britain in building up credits for war pur- 
chases in Canada. Previously only shifts 
heldings representing equal 


tourist is ready to leave 


S.-ward, 


in security 
amounts were permitted 


Canada’s Supply Jam 
Tension between cabinet and 


ap- 
pointing minister of war supply. 


Campbell may be eased by 


On TAWA (Business Week Bure au | 


for intensification of Canada’s wat 
as a result of last week’s general « 
Look especially for creation of ; 
rate ministry of war supply direct: 
cabinet member to replace the 

war supply board under the Depa 
of Transport. Finally, look for a s 
ministry of air. Both 
cabinet enlargements would be ai 


these pros} 
expediting the war effort 

Appointment of a minister of wa 
ply to be an exclusive link betwe 
war supply board and the cabinet 
remove the hobbles from the war 
tract business. Chairman Wallace ‘ 
bell of the existing war supply boar 
been reported ready to quit and 
to full-time direction of Ford Mot 
of Canada because of too much « 
control over the board’s operations 

American-born Clarence D 
Howe, present minister of transp 
the most likely prospect for the wa 
ply ministry. Promotion of Camp) 
the ministry has been suggested bi 
would necessitate his separating | 
entirely from Ford, a move he is u 
ing to make. 


As army, navy, coast defenses, and a 
operations are too much for one defens 


minister, the British set-up of an 
pendent air ministry is being st 
The air minister would have cont 
Canada’s Royal Air Force and the 
pire pilot training project. Major ¢ 
Gavan Power, present postmaster 


eral, is a possible choice 
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England to Make Nylon 
Imperial Chemical to manu- 


facture du Pont product; imports 
of silk will probably drop. 


LONDON (Cable) —Nvlon. du Pont’s 
substitute for silk, is expected to be in 
commercial production in England by 

tumn. Cocoon and raw silk imports 
from Japan, valued at £1,700,000 in 1938, 
will probably be hit hard. Back of British 
Nylon manufacture is Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. Three plants at Hud- 
dersfield are being equipped to produce 


the basic raw material, another plant at 
Coventry will spin the yarn. 

In the first six months of war the 
adverse trade balance shot up 51% to 
£261,000,000, February exports were 
down 1.6% as compared with February, 


1939, but imports were up 46°, com- 
pared to February a year ago. Re-ex- 
ports in February, 1940, were down 51% 
as against those for the same period in 
1989, 


Munitions Dividends Lower 


Because the government is subsidizing 
food prices, the cost of living in England 
rose only 1% in March. Government 
revenue is expected to run about 
£50,000,000 above the funds counted on 
for the current fiscal period and actual 


war budget expenditures will probably | 
be £150,000,000 below the estimate. 
While England’s financial position is | 
thus improved, the inactive stage of the 
war is not the only reason advanced for 
the saving. Manufacturers have been 
unable to turn out all the goods ordered 
according to war plans. 

An analysis of armaments profits in 
the London Economist indicates that the 
great English munitions makers are not 
making extraordinary profits. At least 
dividends in 1939 for the leading British 
firms are below the 1938 level. 


Nazis Build Reserves 


Germany collects copper. 
brass, lead, tin, and nickel; seeks 
to bolster coal reserves. 


Bertin (Cable)—Accumulation of metal 
reserves for “long range war conduct,” to 
use words from the preamble to a decree | 
requisitioning church bells and copper 

building parts, and the creation of an 

adequate coal reserve for the state-owned | 
Hermann Goering steel works were the | 
week's outstanding developments in Ger- | 
many. Both indicated that preparations 
for prolonged war are being carried on, 


} 


backing up German diplomatic maneuv- 


ers for favorable positions in Southeastern 


Europe. 

The church-bell collection program, 
supplemented by a campaign to spur the 
voluntary surrender of household metal 
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TO PROTECT ITS NEW $2,000,000 PLANT 





PRATT & WHITNEY SELECTED 






20 YEAR BONDED BUILT-UP ROOF 


This Outstanding Job, Covering 671,000 sq. ft., Indicates 
the Nationwide Confidence of Architects and Industry in 
Carey's Roofing Experience and Service 


HE new plant of the Pratt & Whitney, Division 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., at West Hartford, 
Connecticut, is probably the most modern and 
best equipped establishment of its kind in ex- 
istence. 


Every improvement that technical skill could de- 
vise, to increase tool and machine manufactur- 
ing efficiency and reduce overhead, was incor- 
porated. This called for a roof to match other 
advanced features. Naturally, The Philip Carey 
Company, with over 50 years of practical roofing 
experience, was commissioned for this impor- 
tant work. 


The roof is a 4-ply Built-Up Roof over cork on a 
steel deck, bonded for 20 years of trouble-free 
service. Over 3,100 tons of roofing materials went 
into the job. 


For long life, low upkeep, Built-Up Roofs — large 
or small—specify CAREY. Write Dept. 29 for 
“Master Specifications for Built-Up Roofs”. 


THE PHILIR CAREY COMPANY 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
. J 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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articles, is designed to accumulate sup- 
plies of copper, brass, lead, tin, and nickel 
Zine is not being collected because the 
annexation of Silesian mines made the 
Reich self-supporting in this metal, and 
neither are gold and silver. The press 
claims that Germany, in contrast to the 
“plutocratic” countries, is not fighting 
the war with gold. As a matter of fact, 
accumulation of a gold reserve plays a 
minor role in German economic strategy; 
imports of goods from the still accessible 
markets are being paid for in export 
merchandise. 


Goering Trust Strengthened 


3y getting coal mines and coal fields 
valued at 60,000,000 marks from the 
Herpener Bergbau Aktien Gesellschaft, 
the Goering works assures its self-suffi- 
and increases its influence over 
other spheres of German economic life. 


to other big German steel 


ciency 


In contrast 
conce©rns, the Goering company hereto- 
fore has lacked its own coal and coke 
reserves, even though its control in the 
last two years has been extended to more 
than 20 manufacturing and transporta 
tion companies. Since last fall it has oper 
ated two of the biggest and finest blast 
furnaces in the Salzbitter district, and 
scheduled to start 
operations this year; consequently, the 


more furnaces are 


question of adequate fuel resources for 


the mills has become acute 
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WAR BUSINESS 





REGULATIONS °* 


WAR ORDERS + 


TRADE CONDITION 





U. S. Air Policy 


Government’s program enables buying mission 
and manufacturers to get down to brass tacks, and mili- 


Is “Allies First” 


tary advantage to this country stifles objections. 


WasHIncton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Nobody wants airplanes today; every- 
body wants them tomorrow. The point 
is that, until the day you are actually 
engaged in combat, size of air force 
means little, but productive capacity 
means everything. Military theoreticians 
figure that in an all-out air war (there 
has never been one yet) you have to 
replace your entire air fleet every two 
or three months. Until such warfare 
starts, the ships you have are almost 
a liability, since warplanes are improv- 
ing so fast that by the time a model is 
rolling off assembly lines a drawing on 
some designer’s board has made it ob- 
solete. 

Because of this proposition, so obvious 


when once explained, the sudden 
ation by the Administration of a 
open policy on airplane export 

ated hardly a murmur of objectio1 
ings before the House Military ( 
tee brought out statements of poli 
ought to have been political dy: 
then ended in general hands 

And La Follette’s resolution for a S 


1 


investigation, which ought to have 


candy for the isolationists, was sm 
in one secret committee session 

Air Corps Chief Gen. H. H. A 
and War Secretary Woodring told ¢ 
gress that the United States is g 
let manufacturers take 800 or 
planes scheduled for delivery with 
next few months to the Army and Na 








“America Still 


Moscow (Cable) — “The Soviet 
Union hopes to maintain trade with 
the United States in present volume 
or even to enlarge it,” declared Anas- 
tas I. Mikoyan, Vice-Premier of the 
Soviet Union and Commissar for For- 
eign Trade, in an exclusive interview 
at Moscow with Business WeEeEk’s 
Foreign Editor, now in Europe pre- 
paratory to making a first-hand _ re- 
port to American business executives 
on the economic war. 

“If trade barriers are erected be- 
tween the two countries, the initiative 
will not come from Moscow,” 
Mikoyan. “The Soviet Union, which 
has met all its payments promptly in 
the United States, is prepared to meet 
all future obligations with exports of 
goods or gold. Transportation routes 
across the Pacific to Vladivostok offer 
complete security and there has been 
no serious disruption of traffic to 
Murmansk or Black Sea ports. 

“Despite hopes in Moscow that the 
trade deal with Germany will 


said 


new 
grow into considerably larger business 
than is contemplated in the first year’s 
contracts, Russia has no intention of 
Britain or 


cutting off dealings with 


France so long as those countries will 








No. 1 Machine-Supplier.’ 


sell on a free exchange basis which 
will allow Russia freedom to buy what 
it wishes through London and Paris. 

“While Moscow is prepared to buy 
elsewhere if necessary, there is a 
steady demand in the Soviet Union 





Sorfote 


Anastas I. Mikoyan, the US.S.R.’s 
Vice-Premier and Commissar of 
Foreign Trade, talks it over. 


Says Mikoyan 


for American machines, some of wh 
are not surpassed in quality. Thou; 
Germany has become a solid seco 
supplier of Russia’s machinery iv 
ports and has absorbed much busin: 
formerly supplied by England a: 
France, there is no intention here | 
replace the United States as the nu 
ber one supplier of Soviet machiner 
unless America raises real barriers | 
this trade.” 

While Mikoyan was thus formulat 
ing the Kremlin’s position on rel 
tions with the United States, Amba: 


was being told | 


sador Oumansky 
Secretary of State Hull that 
tion of close trade relations was no! 
yet feasible (page 7). Meanwhi 
also, Russia was strengthening her d 
fensive position in the European 
arena. Finance Commissar Zvereff 1 
ported to the Soviet parliament a 194 
57,066 000 0 


resum) 


budget allocating 
rubles for defense, a startling 40% 

crease over the 19839 figure. A 17 
boost in the total budget and plans { 
reinvestment of an estimated 20° 

the national income in capital co 
struction testified to a continuation « 
the Soviet Union’s effort to develop its 








resources 
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sell them to Britain and France. 


and 


Whereas formerly no new airplane could 


he sold abroad until a better one was | 
b lt, manufacturers will now be allowed 
all anything they have in production. 
Our own aircraft expansion program 
naugurated two years ago, not so 
because we wanted the planes as 
encourage the manufacture of planes 
—_an educational order on a $300,000,000 
Now that Europe has taken over 

iob, there is little point in our con- 
tinuing, and we don’t intend to do so. 
But, if the newly revealed policy is 
sensible for us, it is vital for Britain and 
France. British aircraft capacity is esti- 
mated at about 1,200 a month, French | 
at perhaps 400, Estimates of German 
ypacity vary with the motives of the 
estimator, but apparently the Nazis can 
build 2,000 to 2,500 ships a month as 
ng as they have the material. Italy has 
lots of capacity, but hasn’t the materials 


Was 


I+) build more than 250 or so a month; 
)Russian capacity is a question mark. 


| Explosive Air Industry 


To redress the balance, reliance is be- 


placed on the United States industry 


-which can better be described as ex 


than expanding. The German 
hievement in building up its aircraft 
int from next to nothing in 1935 to 
id leadership in 1938 is already being 
varfed here. 
One year and three months ago, U. S. 
airplane factories, working at something 
nder capacity, were turning out 300 
ships a month of which half were mili- 
tary types. Early last month, production 
of all types of planes was 1,400 a month. 
(bout 300 of these are light flivver 
planes, and other commercial types ac- 
count for another 100. Military aircraft 
for domestic sale amount to perhaps 200 
a month (but will be less under the new 
policy), and the remaining 800 are mili- 
tary exports. By year-end, capacity will 
be about 2,500 a month. 


Engine Makers Speed Work 


Only about 1,100 engines a month are 
being turned out, which is serious be- 
use lots of ships have several engines. 
However, Allison, builder of the revolu- 


mary V-type liquid cooled engine, is | 


ilding a new plant which will help 
rrect this situation when it gets into 
roduction, and other engine makers are 
‘panding rapidly. Since last fall, factory 
pace devoted to engines has increased 
rom 2,000,000 sq. ft. to 3,000,000. 
Most of the expansion of plane capac- 
has occurred in the last few months. 
fact, deliveries to Britain and France 
ive amounted to only 1,600 in the past 
4 months. Military planes now on order 
export total about 3,350 costing $248.- 
0.000, About 1,360 are for Britain and 


0 for France. Only other big buyer | 
Ms been Sweden, which has 300 ships | 


Dn order, 


Since last November, the Allies have | 
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Holding your own as a 


business executive— 
1s easier 
nith the aid 
of these 
books 


There is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in pro- 
duction, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who fail to 
take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. There are definite 
approaches and methods, being used successfully in many fields of business admin 
istration right now, that would help these men if they could get a clear-cut survey 
of them. To provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these essentials and 
methods, this library was prepared 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages, 54 x 8 


ERE is a set of books that you can use for immediate help in specific problems, small 

and large—also to master the definite patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge 
of all business that cannot be gotten from the day's job alone. Here are books that y 
can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective your handling of the prob 
of analyzing, planning, and directing—in short, to get a real grasp on the reins of su 
executive leadership. 


i 


Subjects covered in the Library 


company’s correspondence on a more 
economical and effective basis 
—How to lay out a workable approach 
to marketing methods improve 
personnel the sales organization develop 
—How to keep the life-blood flowing in promotion ideas stimulate results 
business where and how to get in any of the several avenues of 
money . . . how to utilize it . . . how marketing 
to keep the business in sound financial —How to do more work yourself 
condition conserve and direct your energies . . . 
—How to reduce credit losses . . . handle and how to handle scores of problems, 
the important elements of credit policy small and large, detailed aspects of 
modernize your collection system these important fields of business 
write better letters put the activity. 


—How to organize a single department 
or a whole business . . . plan and con- 
trol its workings provide and 
maintain the most happy and efficient 


10 days’ examination on approval; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all 
no more than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me Milton Wright's Library of Business Management, 6 volumes, postpaid, for 
10 days’ examination on approval. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $8.00 and 
$3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books postpaid 


Name 

Address 

City and State 
Position 


Company 


U. 8S. and Capada only.) 
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been dangling before manufa 
the Administration a billion-: 
for about 8,000 planes 
break in government policy 
finally occurred 

The Allies could afford to 
same that have led 
to defer purchases. So little, in 
they cared about actual de! 


walt 


reasons 


opposed to plant expansion 
are only shipping overseas half 
of the ships on which they 
delivery. The rest are piling 


and West Coast warehouses 


Aircraft Parleys Renewed 


As soon as the 
made official, negotiations betw: 
facturers and the Allied Purchasing ( 
mission were renewed. Anno 
of the first contracts can be exp 
mentarily. Rumor is that Loc} 
be asked to build 1,200 two-en; 
ceptors, Curtiss 1,000 pursuit s 
900 pursuits, Republic several 
pursuits, and Douglas and M 
light or medium bombers eacl 

Subcontracting, standardiz 
planes and parts figured in t) 
sions among aircraft manufact 
week over the pending orders. ID 
Boeing, and Consolidated Air 
particularly active. 

One hitch that 
necessary for the manufacturers t 
draw their prices on certain pl: 
submit This result 
U. S. Army rulings under wl 
of evolving new models must lx 
on to the British and French. ©» 
combat planes which are being 
to the Allies are affected. 


present p 


developed 


new ones. 


How Many Bombers? 


WHILE THE MACHINE 
booking plenty of new orders, 

for tools to produce planes for ex 
France and Britain have not b 


TOOL indust 


heavy _ recently. 






Reason: The A 


(after inspiring extensive purchases 


equipment for installation in 


plants by July 1) have been angling 


late model planes, but have bee 
to make up their minds as to thy 
centage of bombers or pursuil 
they want. 

Meanwhile, the Allies are active 


specific orders. The French are repo 


to be negotiating with Willys-Over! 


f 


for the production of 1,000 air 


gines, worth $7,000,000. These eng 


are understood to be of French 


the French offering to furnish the nec 


sary equipment and technicians | 
ufacture them. The British, who ar 
ported to have already a smal! « 


with Willys-Overland for shells, aré 


lieved to be querying Willys on an or 


for 5,000 shells per day (75 mm 
a large stamping press manufact 
has arranged to start producing 

for the Allies in a Cleveland plan! 
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THE TRADING POST 
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“Heedless of the Future” 


Ix rePORTING to his stockholders a few 
veeks ago, George W. Hill, president of 
the American Tobacco Company, got in 
some strong licks in favor of the bonus 
lan for executive compensation. I know 
hat during the last few vears there has 
een considerable debate on this subject, 
wt it is not my purpose here to get 
into it. 

I simply want to highlight one para- 
graph from Mr. Hill’s argument. It has 
a bearing far beyond the subject of 
executive compensation. It reads 

“If a company is to endure, far-sighted 
and competent management operates not 
nly with a view to current earnings, 
wt also with a view to insuring earnings 
n coming vears. Many a vear, wise man- 
agement must make large expenditures 
to insure the continuity of the company’s 
iecess, and these expenditures may show 


Adoption of 


the principle embodied in the proposal 


rofits only in future vears 
to require a high annual profit before 
executive participation] would tend to 
irage a management to be heedless 
f the future, to think only of the present 
nd to run the company as if every 
year were its last.” 

The situation described by Mr Hill 
sone that confronts many managements 

several of their departments. Annual 

eports and annual statements have a 
abit of bobbing up annually. As a re 
sult, management usually feels obliged 
») make a showing on an annual basis, 
thereby anticipating’ and averting criti 
cism from security-holders and others 
This means that there is an ever-present 
temptation to settle long-term problems 
na basis of short-term expediency 

Plant improvement and other capital 
outlays are a case in point. Substantial 
replacement and reconstruction of facili- 
ties is another. Research to develop 
products and new uses for products is 
still another. Most obvious, perhaps, and 
most frequently a horrible example is 
the matter of advertising. 

More and more, American business is 
learning that sound advertising will be 
planned and prosecuted with a view to 
long-term customer relations as well as 
to its effect on current Natu- 
rally it is impossible to overestimate the 


sales 


mportance of current sales. It is equally 
mpossible to overestimate the need for 
advertising that will help to maintain 
sales volume and keep down current sales 
sts. These are primary requirements in 
modern selling, and advertising is the 
most potent instrument available to man- 
agement to help achieve efficient selling 
inder modern conditions 

But it és quite possible to underesti- 
mate the importance of today’s advertis- 


All too often 


indeed, it is more than possible 


ing to tomorrow's business 
very obvious reality. Usually this comes 
about because management has overt 
looked the insurance or defensive value of 
its advertising 

Every successful business has made a 
stake for itself. That stake must be ce 
fended against attack. The greater its 
success, the greater its stake, and the 
more aggressive will be the competitive 
attack upon it. In every race there is one 
man that every contestant is out to beat 
That is the leader. There is only one 
who is secure of his position and who 
doesn't need to worry. That is the trailer 
All the rest are 


So it is with competitive business 


somewhere in between 


As a result, every established business 
has two strategic objectives: first, it must 
consolidate and hold the position it has 
won: second, it must advance if possibk 
to new ground and take a higher pos 
tion 

Advertising, then, should be used as a 
weapon to achieve the first of these ob 
But man 


agement that is thinking only of its show 


jectives as well as the second 


ing during the current vear is prone to 
deal summarily with advertising appro 
priations whenever such a course seems t 
improve the current picture. Yet as Mr 
Hill suggests, this is a dangerous course 
“Competent management,” he points out 
“operates not only with a view to cur 
rent earnings but with a view to insur 


And that 


is exactly what sound and sustained ad 


ing earnings in coming vears.” 
vertising should be to any established 
business—an annual premium on a policy 
of insurance covering the earnings of 
coming years 

As Mr. Hill continues 


wise management must make large ex 


“Many a year 


penditures to insure the continuity of the 
company’s success.” The advertising de 
partment is one of the places where such 
expenditures surely must be made. For 
it is in that department that an other 
wise sound management frequently yields 
to the temptation to be “heedless of the 
future, think only of the present, and to 
run the company as if every year were 
its last.” 


Pacemakers 


Tue oruer pay I asked a manufacturer 
about the system of inspection and rec 
ords by which he keeps track of the 
condition of each of his equipment units 
He answered me and smiled: “But after 
all,” he said, “you know that the life of 
a machine in a shop or a factory depends 
less on what goes on in that shop or 
factory than on what is going on in the 
laboratories and designing offices of the 
people who manufacture the machines.” 


W.T.C, 
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Mobilization Call 


I. \ RADIO ADDREss over a national hookup on 


Sunday night, H.-W. Prentis, Jr., president of the 


National of Manufacturers, called on 
American business men “to join in a vast mobilization 


Association 


for understanding of our American system; to take 
time enough from their businesses to buttress the 
foundation of private enterprise upon which this 
nation has been built.” 

“Economic hardship,” he pointed out, “may cause 
some of us to lose faith in the economic system under 
which America has built, on an industrial foundation, 
the greatest, the most prosperous, the freest civiliza- 
tion that the world has ever known. Such doubters may 
become easy prey for the siren songs of would-be 
‘economic planners’ who offer themselves and their 
panaceas as the solution for all our current economic 
problems. ... 

“A study of modern history shows that the eco- 
nomic tyranny which presages the end of human liberty 
always begins during some great period of political 
and social unrest, frequently resulting from economic 
hardship. Those whose judgment and advice were 
sought in the preceding era of prosperity are dis- 
credited in every way possible and, under the guise 
of emergency, the state intervenes actively in the 
management of agriculture, industry, banking, and 
commerce. Panacea after panacea is produced and 
soon the whole economic picture is so confused that 
no one can clearly see the way out. Then, when the 
public is discouraged and disheartened, and uncertain 
whether there is a way out, those in authority point 
out that hard to understand 
anvhow, and that the wise course is just ‘to leave it 
to us. We will plan everything for you. All you have 


economic science 18 


to do is to relax and wait for prosperity. 


Pive Ir WAS HARDLY NECESSARY for Mr. Prentis to 
add: “Unfortunately, we can see at least the beginning 
of that pattern operating in this country today.” To 
those who have learned to see the making of history 
in the light of history, the occasion for this “mobiliza- 
tion” needed no sharper definition than N.A.M.’s presi- 
dent had already given it. 

No sharper definition for a national hookup, that 
is. However, there is a different job to be done if the 
mobilization is to be made effective community by 
community and if the occasion for it is to be brought 
home to those local “business associates, clergymen, 
educators, civic leaders, patriotic societies, service 


clubs, and young people’s “organizations” before 


whom “every patriotic industrialist” is ash 

pledge himself to “become an outspoken advo: 

the free institutions and traditional ideals of Am: 
The practical-minded leader of America’s « 

ized manufacturers would be the first to say th 

dangers of which he spoke in general terms 

national audience must be discussed in very sj» 

terms by those whom he called to action in d 

of private enterprise as it is exemplified in the plants 


warehouses, stores, and offices of the nation. Wher 


he said, “reasonable umpiring on the part of the go 
ernment is right and proper, but government umpiring 
is quite a different thing from national economi 
planning,” those who cooperate with him to make his 
message effective must say, “this political measure” 
or “this particular case of government intervention” 
or “this regulatory agency ruling” has had “this 
definite effect on our economic freedom and progres 
here”—and must point to the concrete results. Whe 
you can come to grips with the realities of the threat 
that Mr. Prentis necessarily defined in principle— 
and what business man cannot ?—there is no need t 
fall back on the generalizations which he set up for 
guidance. These are, as he intended them to be, only 
the directives for mobilization. 


a 

Seen A CALL to mobilize in defense of the record and 
promise of private enterprise is predicated on th 
conviction that individual initiative, mainspring of 
private enterprise, still rules the business men to whom 
Mr. Prentis appeals. The soundness of his conviction 
will be tested by the effectiveness with which his mes 
sage is implemented by those who respond. For that 
message is not intended as official propaganda to regi 
ment the thinking and expression of those who must 
interpret its principles to their communities. Regimen 
tation is the antithesis of indiwidual initiative. It is 
which the 


individual resourcefulness and effort on 


defense of private enterprise must rely. 
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